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SOME LARGER ASPECTS OF THE 
PROBLEM OF CITIZENSHIP TRAINING * 


By ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 
Dean of the School of Education, Leland Stanford University 


Doubtless you have all heard many times the statement that the 
World War not only materially changed the character of our 
national life, but gave new directions to our relations with other 
nations as well. It also helped to reshape and redirect the lives of 
peoples generally. Probably if we were to pick out what will 
eventually be regarded as one of the most important outcomes of 
the World War, we would say that it fixed definitely that democracy 
was in time to be the ruling type of government for the leading 
peoples of the earth. Just as the Protestant revolts of the sixteenth 
century fixed definitely that in time the world would come to 
religious liberty, as the French and the American revolutions 
ultimately meant the end of the divine right of kings and the 
establishment instead of the divine right of the common people, so 
it seems to me that, in a similar way, democracy will be fixed 
upon the world as one of the outcomes of the World War, and as 
the chief form of government for the future. The great task that 
lies before the world, then, in the next two or three centuries, is to 
work out the problems of democracy and make it a safe form of 
government for the peoples of the earth. 

As we all know, democracy in the hands of an unintelligent 
citizenship is a very dangerous instrument. It is not only a very 
dangerous instrument, but it is also a very difficult form of govern- 
ment to carry on. Compared with a well-organized autocracy or 
a well-directed monarchical form of government it lacks tools for 
the carrying out of what it is intended to do. Let us take, for 
example, Imperial Germany before the World War. I don’t think 
there is any question but that the brains of Germany directed 
Germany. The way in which they directed the nation is open to 
some question, but that they directed it is rather clear. Probably 
no nation in history had thought out for it so carefully the direction 
in which it was to go. Probably no nation in history so carefully 


* An address given at the Teachers College Alumni Conferences, February 10, 1922. 
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trained its teachers to carry forward the nation in the predetermined 
direction as did the German people before they plunged the world 
into war by their attack upon civilization. 

Now, by contrast, in a democracy such as ours we lack certain 
important tools which are very useful in the successful carrying out 
of a well-thought-out national purpose. Education is an exceedingly 
difficult matter with us because we lack many of the instruments 
which such a nation as Germany had. We have no national church 
or churches and national religion, and no national priesthood, in 
part subsidized by the State, who stand behind the teacher, back 
him or her up, and help carry forward the work of the national 
direction of the people through education. We have, too, no 
national standing army into which every young man has to go for 
training, where he has his will disciplined, and where he learns to 
do things in the way he is told how to do them. We have, still more 
no strong government that is carefully thinking out what the people 
should do, planning the laws that should be enacted, and carrying 
out the law once it is enacted; no paternal government that is 
continually thinking over the various phases of our civic life, 
national life, and the life of the State, and carrying thoughts and 
plans into organization and action. Instead we have almost nothing 
to direct our Bark of State except a school system, a press—often 
a demoralizing influence, and the social, political, and industrial 
life of the people about us. 

Under such circumstances our public school system often seems 
to lack direction and force, because it lacks the backing of those 
strong national influences which are found in every carefully 
thought-out, highly-organized, well-directed monarchical form of 
government. I don’t mean for you to infer that I would want to 
change from the type of government we have into the type of 
government Germany had, but I do wish to point out certain 
important limitations that face us, and to show you that the teacher 
has a difficult task in a country such as ours compared to what a 
teacher in a country such as Germany or France has, in the matter 
of the training of a people. 

Now, as I said, it seems to me democracy will in the future be 
definitely fixed upon us as a collection of peoples in this world. It 
will come slowly in some parts of the world, it will at first often 
come very imperfectly, but we probably are facing the end of the 
rule of any superimposed authority except that of the authority of 
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the people, and, in place of the divine right of kings or church, we 
are about to substitute, in the course of the next few centuries, the 
divine right of the people of that particular part of the earth which 
is to be governed and directed. 

Now, if that is true, we have education left as the chief con- 
structive national tool that democratic peoples possess. It is the only 
important tool that is left, and about the only constructive influence 
which can lift peoples to higher levels and reshape their thinking 
along lines that will add to national strength and promote national 
greatness. One of the great problems that people everywhere face 
is how they may slowly fix, in the course of the coming generations, 
the gains in civilization which any generation makes, and to so 
fix them in the thinking of the nation and in the ways and habits of 
the people that they become a part of the national characteristics. 
Progress by means of education is an exceedingly difficult thing, 
because as fast as a generation is well educated it gives place to a 
new generation with which one musi start all over again. Only, 
though, as we can fix certain gains, pass them on to the future, and 
make them traditions that are to be fixed with the rising generation, 
do we make large and substantial gains in advancing civilization. 

Now, if what I have said so far is true, then it seems to me that 
upon the schools of the country devolves a very large and important 
duty, and with the school teachers of any democratic country the 
perpetuity of free institutions there, practically rests. Still more, the 
obligation resting upon the teachers and administrators is a double 
one. It is in part to the nation, and it is in part to the world as a 
whole. 

I don’t want to take very much of your time this afternoon, but 
I do want to point out to you, rather hastily to be sure, some of the 
ways in which it seems a national and an international duty rests 
upon the teachers and administrators of our schools. We often say 
that to-day is the result of the teachings of yesterday, and that what 
we have in our national life is also a sum of our individual character- 
istics. In other words, we mean that a nation expresses the attitude 
of mind, the habits, the instincts, the tastes, the morals, and the 
manners of a people. Thinking of ourselves, we can see that this is 
true. When we meet foreign peoples we also feel that they, too, 
express much of the habits and attitudes of mind and morals and 
characteristics of their nations. Our schools, then, need seriously to 
turn their attention to building up in the first place among the 
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people of the nation, certain desirable habits and attitudes and 
ways of thinking, as well as certain hopes and tastes and aspirations 
and ideals. The education a boy or girl gets in school is after all 
made up of a very large number of very little things. So the training 
of the youth of a nation to have the attitudes and responses that we 
want them to have must be very largely by training them in a large 
number of specific little things which lead in the direction in which 
we want them to go and to think. If we want to train our young 
people to express in their lives a high type of national character, if we 
want them to have the hopes and ideals and aspirations and attitudes 
that we would like our nation to give expression to, we must do it 
by careful teaching of those things to the children in the schools, 
and by means of the teaching of a large number of small and yet 
very specific things. What, then, are a few of our problems, and 
what are some of our possibilities for this type of citizenship training? 
In the first place, we have the great problem of the American- 
ization of the large numbers of diverse peoples who are among 
us, but not of us. We are the most mixed people that the world has 
ever seen. Compared with the migration of Huns, Goths, Visigoths, 
and other barbarians into the Roman Empire in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, the immigration of some thirty-two millions of 
foreign peoples into this country in the past century makes the 
movement of peoples into the Roman Empire pale into insignificance. 
No such horde of foreign people has ever before moved over sea or 
land into any country, and the result is that our assimilative organs 
have not been able to do the work they were called upon to do. We 
are suffering, in a sense, from national indigestion. Hence we 
have before us, and probably will continue to have for decades to 
come, the great task of assimilating the foreigner and of making an 
American people out of the mass of strangers who are here. We 
have the makings of a great nation—Angle and Saxon, Teuton and 
Hun, Roman and Slav, Serb and Bulgar, Aryan and Semite—all are 
here, but an American people is yet to be made by the assimilation of 
these people into our national life, and later by their amalgamation 
and the creation from the mixture of a really great American nation. 
This will be an important work of the century which lies ahead. 
Aside from the process of Americanization, which after all is 
only preliminary to more important work, we have a large number 
of specific problems in citizenship training which should be looked 
after. I have time to point out only a few of them. For example, we 
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have in our schools in the past emphasized political individualism 
too much by teaching young people chiefly about their rights and 
liberties. We need to change the point of emphasis very decidedly, 
and teach young people instead about their duties and obligations. 
In general, those people who are most attentive to their duties and 
obligations usually have very few rights and liberties that give 
them any concern. In other words, we should shift the emphasis 
from one’s rights and liberties over to one’s duties and obligations as 
a citizen of the State, as a member of society, and as a member of a 
democratic form _of government. 

We need, too, to develop in young people as much as possible of 
that rational self-control which is the mark of a good and intelligent 
citizen. Altogether too much of the discipline of our schools still 
is superimposed discipline. The teacher prides herself upon her 
order, upon keeping the youngsters in line, and upon having them 
do this or that by command and direction, whereas what we ought 
to develop, for our national purposes, is that kind of control where 
the youngsters learn to take care of themselves. There is such a 
thing as an orderly disorder, under which our young people may be 
trained to take care of themselves, to look after themselves, and to 
mix together in a wholesome, natural sort of way, and without that 
superimposed direction of some one always in command. 

Loyalty is another national characteristic we should emphasize. 
To do this best we need to develop the idea of loyalty in the school 
in a large number of ways—loyalty to the group, loyalty to the 
Boy Scouts, loyalty to the class organization, loyalty to the home, 
loyalty to the community—and thus build up with our young 
people that feeling of love and reverence for institutions of which 
they are a part and which to them are important, however small or 
large they may be. This we do in order that we may build up among 
the rising generation a loyalty which will carry over into our national 
life, and make the future citizen feel very strongly that he should 
loyal to his nation and patriotic in his life and work, and yet, 
coupled with it all, develop that critical loyalty which makes the 
youngster feel that sometimes the thing to do is to back up and say, 
“We have made a mistake; the thing to do is to apologize for it, and 
do the manly thing.” “Our country, right or wrong,” represents a 
certain form of patriotism that at times forms but an excuse for 
not doing the right and manly thing in our international relations. 
To train young people for an intelligent criticism of government is 
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likely to lead to better government, and to an insistence that the 
nation should stand for certain fundamental ideas as to right and 
wrong and national honor. The “right or wrong” cry is not real 
patriotism, and doesn’t get very far in promoting national welfare 
or international good will. We want instead to develop among our 
youngsters a fidelity to right ideals. We want to fill them with 
faith in ideals, and with such an enthusiasm for what is honest and 
square and right that when they go out into life they will demand 
that our country take right attitudes on important questions. 
Such attitudes will do much toward promoting international peace, 
as well as to make young men feel that they are willing, if need be, 
to die for their country because they know that the position the 
country has taken is fundamentally right. 

It is along some such lines as these that we as teachers can do 
valuable work in the future. It is not any single thing that the 
teacher will do in the school; instead it will be the many little 
things—to-day, the little touch here or there; to-morrow, some 
question asked, some discussion brought up; the next day, perhaps 
on the playground, a school fight turned into a piece of constructive 
discipline; the next day, a question in the class, economic or social. 
The teacher, as skillfully as the artist playing a harp, brings out the 
things she wants to bring out and represses the ones that would best 
be repressed. The teacher herself must be thoroughly conscious of 
the ends toward which she is working, that she may gradually build 
up in the minds of the youngsters the ideals, hopes, aspirations, 
and beliefs which will form the warp and woof not only of their 
lives but of the nation as well. 

A nation in its world relationship is really the sum of its indi- 
viduals. The attitude which nations take toward others on great 
world questions is nearly always the attitude which the people 
themselves have learned to take at home. Take the Panama Canal 
tolls as an illustration: Why was it so easy to impose a toll on 
foreign shipping, contrary to our treaty obligations? Why did 
Congress so reluctantly repeal the tolls when President Wilson 
pointed this out and asked for a repeal of the law? Why is Congress 
debating to-day the question of putting the tolls back again, though 
the treaty obligation remains unchanged? Is it not because we 
haven’t developed that world attitude that we ought to have as a 
people? We don’t see, and our newspapers don’t help us to see, that 
the real attitude for us to take as a great nation is that of strict 
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honor in the observance of obligations with other people, even 
though we do not feel that the obligation is right. We should seek a 
change by discussion and treaty, and not by breaking our word. 

A nation, after all, is the sum of its individuals, and the attitude 
which a nation is likely to take on any great question is the sum of 
the attitudes of its individual peoples. If we want constructive 
national morality, national decency, and international honor—if 
we want such to function in the life of our people—we must build it 
up with the children in our schools. This our teachers need clearly 
to see. What I mean is that we must teach in the schools those 
fundamental lessons which tend to make youngsters strong and 
capable and seii-directing, teach them to think fairly and squarely 
and honestly, and build up in them certain important civic ideas 
and ideals in order that we may carry such practices into our 
national life and give them expression in our international relations. 

It seems to me that one of the important tasks we face during the 
coming centuries lies along these lines, and in the diffusion among as 
many of our people as can understand and grasp them of the moral 
gains that have come to the few in the course of the progress of our 
civilization. During the centuries we have slowly built up certain 
moral standards, certain conceptions as to right and duty, and 
certain habits and ways of thinking on moral and national questions 
which represent the best ideals of the race. As yet these are very 
largely the possession of the intelligent few; the problem is to make 
them the prized possession of the many. This is one of the tasks of 
the school during the years that lie ahead. Other great needs of the 
world are a much more general diffusion of the gains made by 
science, the applications of hygiene to human living, and the newer 
conceptions as to the economic and biologic waste of war and the 
need for peace and good will among the nations of the earth. 

Our schools, then, as we see, have resting upon them the burden 
of shaping democracy and moulding the course of government. 
We are always at least a generation behind in this work, and so it 
probably will ever be. The number of thinking men in a community 
or a democracy is relatively small, and they are usually politically 
not very uninfluential. Our colleges, for example, are usually 
teaching a generation ahead of current practices. The really 
thinking people in any nation are in an almost hopeless minority. 
Government in a democracy is almost certain to be a government 
of mediocrity. It is the government of the average of the mass, and 
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the task of the school is to leaven up the mass and make government 
more intelligent in the next generation than in the present. Such is 
the slow process by which gains in thinking and action are fixed, and 
civilization is advanced. 

Let me close, then, as I began by saying that democracy is a very 
difficult form of government, as well as the probable future form. 
It is very difficult to get good and intelligent government under it 
because it represents too often only the intelligence of the mass. 
The problems of democracy, though, are the opportunities of the 
school, and the school will naturally be called upon to render 
larger and more important service as democracy spreads and its 
problems increase in complexity. Upon the public school teachers of 
each nation, then, will rest the establishment among their people of 
the ideas, the ideals, the hopes, the aspirations, the national attitudes, 
and the international attitudes which are to shape the course of 
that nation during the years that are to come. 




















NATIONALISM AND CIVIC EDUCATION * 


By J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL 
Assistant Professor of History, Teachers College 


Civic education is greatly preoccupied with small-group relations 
and personal conduct and manners, which are important both in 
themselves and as foundations (like ability to read or equipment to 
earn a living in a useful occupation), but by no means include the 
major public problems of modern society. These larger and more 
difficult problems need vastly more study in relation to civic 
education than they have yet received. For example, the revelations 
of the Army Intelligence Tests regarding the incapacity of nearly 
one half of our population for any beyond the most elementary 
reasoning are a challenge to the current religion of democracy and 
the associated educational theories now universally accepted. Can 
political democracy be defended at all? What light can we get from 
an inquiry as to when and why and how political democracy origi- 
nated and developed in the modern world? Can anything better be 
substituted, in the light of the world-old exploitation by ruling 
classes of the ruled, the never-ending battle between the privileged 
and the unprivileged? What should education do in the face of this 
large and complex problem? 

Among the other major problems that now insistently challenge 
attention, though few of us hear as yet, one of the most serious is so 
many-sided that it is difficult to choose a title which exactly defines 
it. This problem confronts us as a result of certain kinds of behavior 
characteristic of groups and of individuals as members of groups, 
especially of large groups, and more particularly, of the modern 
national group; and the interests involved are both domestic and 
international, and vary from the trivial to the colossal. During these 
recent years of world-shaking catastrophe and universal unrest, no 
words have been heard oftener than “Americanism,” “nationalism,” 
“patriotism,” “loyalty.” They were terms to conjure with, to stir the 
emotions, to designate things sacred if not religious, things su- 
premely desirable, to be accepted and fostered and defended by all 


* An address given at the Teachers College Alumni Conferences, February 10, 1922. 
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“right-thinking” people; and the schools were admonished again and 
again that they have no more important duty than to cultivate and 
cherish these virtues. 

The problem, then, is one of importance. We may well ask: 
What do these terms mean? We are left in no doubt about what 
they mean to the more vocal, persistent, and conspicuous of our 
‘ super-patriots and self-appointed guardians of American Kultur. 
According to this view, widely accepted and rarely questioned by 
press, pulpit, public official, educator, or “leading citizen,” every 
true patriot and “good American” believes that the United States is 
in every respect the greatest and best country in the world, and 
particularly that it is morally superior to any other nation and is 
the natural mentor of mankind. In the recent world tragedy, the 
catastrophe was solely due to one criminal nation, while our own 
country came nobly and unselfishly to the rescue of civilization, with 
no thought of selfish gain in the minds of any class of Americans. 
Germany was the villain in the international drama; America, the 
Sir Galahad. In all our wars and international controversies since 
the nation began, we have been wholly in the right; we always are 
right and by plain implication we never can be anything but right. 
“The king can do no wrong” was an accepted principle of the older 
monarchies; “Our nation can do no wrong” is the correlative to-day. 
Therefore, any one who ventures to question the wisdom of official 
policy, backed by popular clamor, is a traitor. What is more, he is a 
traitor even if he urges that the means or methods employed in 
pursuit of a given end are not the wisest possible for the purpose. 

The national character is fixed and unchanging, always admirable 
and splendid, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. The “heroes” 
in American history represent this splendid “Americanism” and 
teachers and text-books must never intimate that these super- 
men had any of the faults or weaknesses of ordinary mortals. The 
Colonial Fathers of the eighteenth century would no more have 
thought of evading the Acts of Trade than the present-day New 
Yorker would dream of violating the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. 

Our Government is incomparably the best in the world. The 
“Founding Fathers” were divinely inspired and wholly above such 
sordid human motives as a desire to extend the opportunities for 
profitable investment or to collect debts which the Government owed 
them. The Constitution is a sacred scripture, not to be criticized; 
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the school should cultivate toward it an attitude of veneration, while 
the “good citizen” will view with horror any proposal to “change our 
form of government.” 

One of the most important ways of expressing patriotism is the 
salute to the flag and the standing posture during the singing of the 
national anthem; consequently the thoughtless or perverse who 
neglect these forms are guilty of a peculiarly atrocious crime and 
richly deserve the rough handling which on such occasions they 

always receive. 

It is not only our right but our duty to place American interests 
above all others (though this does seem a little queer for Sir Gala- 
had). “America first” is a good maxim to teach American school, 
children, though “Deutchland iiber Alles” is an outrageous song for 
young Germans. “My country, right or wrong” is the only sound 
principle for us, though it is particularly reprehensible for the people 
of Germany, who fully deserve the ruin that came upon them for 
loyally following their government. The German Kaiser was at 
once dangerous and ridiculous when he assured his people that “We 
are the salt of the earth”; but when the American President informs 
his people that “We are the flower of mankind,” it is a dictum to be 
complacently received and to pass unquestioned. 

Such, in brief, is the current theory, although its advocates would 
not state it in precisely this form. Let us examine it. Are its 
| assumptions of fact accurate? Are its standards of value genuine? 

Does its acceptance promote our fundamental and permanent 
national interests? The answer to each of these questions is emphati- 
cally “No.” Quite aside from any consideration of decency, good 
taste, good manners, or fairness, the theory is utterly unsound and 
its acceptance is injurious to our material interests. It is giving rein 
to the instincts of primitive savages. Instead of abandoning our 
reason in this helpless fashion, would it not be wiser to ask what are 
our real interests as rational beings, living in an age of science, and 
seek to advance those interests rather than indulge ourselves in an 
emotional debauch? Expressions of nationalism, patriotism, and 
loyalty are forms of human behavior. They can be studied as one 
can study the migration of birds or the hibernation of animals: 
by observation and comparison and classification of facts. Adopt 
this scientific method and the atmosphere changes immediately. 

First of all, the habit of personifying nations appears as a bit of 
animism left over from the Stone Age, which disregards the appar- 
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ently obvious fact that within each nation there are many different 
groups, varying widely in interest and opinion. It assumes that 
“France” is a sort of collective and eternal Personality, the same who 
aided the struggling American Colonies to win their independence 
in the eighteenth century. “England” is a similar Personality and, 
according to the point of view, is the same old tyrannical oppressor 
of 1776, or the fellow victim of America who suffered from that 
“German usurper on the British throne” who was really responsible 
for the American Revolution. “Germany” is another Personality and 
is identified with the clique of militarists recently in control. The 
slightest thought makes apparent the absurdity of identifying the 
men and women of to-day with their great-great-grandfathers of a 
century and a half ago, and makes it evident that the “decision of 
France” or the “attitude of Geimany” may represent merely 
the position of a faction, a party, an arrogant official, the sen- 
sational press, or the pronouncement of the government of the 
moment. 

National character, like personal character, is complex, many- 
sided, and varies from time to time under the influence of changing 
conditions and new experience. It is much more difficult to analyze 
national character than personal character, and in our own country 
especially the groups and conditions are so varied that one is 
constantly in danger of tumbling into pitfalls of unwarranted 
generalization and animistic personification. Nevertheless, such an 
investigation in a scientific way is possible. One may study the 
views of foreign observers, the characteristics of the national 
literature, the utterances of statesmen and writers, institutions and 
policies, the character of the chosen leaders, and so on. National 
traits discovered in this way are fairly subject to appraisal, to a 
rational judgment concerning what is admirable and useful and 
what is unimportant or harmful. To assume that a trait is proved to 
be admirable and valuable by the mere fact that we as a people 
happen to possess it, or to insist that our own institutions and 
habits are invariably the best, is as stupid as it is disgusting. 

The men of other times, even the heroes, were of course human 
beings like ourselves, moved by the same fundamental interests. 
Shall we learn from them and their experiences, or shall we view 
them with a sentimental and stupid veneration which they them- 
selves would regard with amusement or disgust? 

Our Government was framed a century and a half ago for a 
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straggling group of four million people, less than ten per cent of 
them city dwellers, in thirteen states, without railroads or steam- 
boats, or the telegraph or the telephone, or motor transport, or 
large business corporations, or labor unions, or a host of other 
things characteristic of American life of to-day. It was a wholly 
different kind of world. Are we quite certain that our ancestors, who 
made a government to meet certain needs of that world and that coun- 
try and that time, succeeded in building a piece of political machin- 
ery that is the best possible for the immensely different conditions of 
to-day, and one that will remain satisfactory for all time? Our 
national Government failed to function in the matter of peace 
settlements and reconstruction after the World War, involving 
itself in such a tangle and deadlock as afflicted no other country, 
and we need not assume that this deplorable muddle is to be ex- 
plained by supposing that our officials and legislators are the most 
partisan and obstinate in the world. The system of responsible 
government prevailing in the democratic countries of Europe is the 
result of centuries of growth and development in England, while our 
own Government, though based upon experience, to be sure, was 
constructed by a convention in the course of a few weeks. It was a 
remarkable piece of work and perhaps it is still best for us, but are 
we so certain of its perfection that we dare to teach children that 
the “good citizen” will not even question it? 

Can it be true that attitudes and conduct which we regard as 
wicked for the citizens of other countries are desirable and admirable 
for ourselves? If national self-glorification, aggressiveness toward 
other nations, and contempt for foreign peoples are unlovely in 
the German, are they beautiful in the American? What is patriotism? 
“Love of country,” we glibly assert. Very good, but just what does 
that mean and how does it express itself? Once we look at the 
matter coolly we perceive that this expression is as vague in meaning 
and as variable in application as “righteousness” or “religion.” Every 
one agrees that we ought to “do right,” and that we should “love 
our country.” But opinion differs in many cases as to what is 
“right.” People have been tortured and burned to death in 
the name of righteousness and religion. Is it really one of the major 
duties of citizenship to show formal respect for symbols like the 
flag and the national anthem, or is all this empty and meaningless 
unless it is the expression of a genuine feeling aroused by a thought- 
ful understanding of what is represented, and a minor matter at 
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best? How does it promote the interests of America to terrorize 
political dissenters and resort even to mob violence to enforce 
conformity in trivial matters? 

The apparently growing craze for conformity and uniformity 
is another problem urgently demanding the attention of the educa- 
tor. “National unity” is essential, and therefore all Americans 
must think alike, and clothe themselves with “Americanism” as 
a garment which all must wear and praise. From a scientific point 
of view, that is, in the light of history and psychology, What is 
nationaism? Competent students of history, anthropology, and 
psychology are agreed that it is a state of mind. The “instinct of 
belonging to the same group or herd” is a fundamental human 
trait. From the hunting pack of naked savages to the national 
state of to-day the human capacity to organize and codéperate 
has been one of the two or three most fundamental factors in the 
progress of civilization. The course of human evolution has bred 
deeply into us a sensitiveness to the praise and blame of our fellows, 
a dread of moral and intellectual as of physical isolation, a fear of 
collective disapproval, a terror of the crowd’s anger and a shrinking 
from its ridicule. It is possible to study historically the development 
of politically organized groups from the Stone Age to the United 
States of America with special attention to the tendency of the 
individual to identify himself with the group, to be proud of its 
achievements, loyal to its supposed interests, convinced of its 
superiority to other groups, more or less actively hostile to foreigners, 
and violently resentful toward a fellow member of the group whom 
he regards as “disloyal.” It must suffice here to point out the 
general tendency toward the formation of larger political units and 
the growth of certain social bonds, finally culminating after many 
rises and declines, integrations and dissolutions, in the typical 
modern state of to-day,—the nation state. 

A nation “is obviously not the same thing as a race, and not the 
same thing as a state. It may be provisionally defined as a body of 
people who feel themselves to be naturally linked together by certain 
affinities which are so strong and real for them that they can live q 
happily together, are dissatisfied when disunited, and cannot tolerate 
subjection to peoples who do not share these ties... . . Its essence 1s 
a sentiment.” This sentiment is, of course, built upon affinities, such 
as the belief in a common race, the communion of a common 
language, pride in a common culture, and the feeling of fellowship 
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growing out of misfortunes endured or successes achieved or ad- 
vantages enjoyed in common. 

The growth of nationalism has been peculiarly marked during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and not by accident. The 
immense scientific progress of this period has made it the golden age 
of propaganda. Rapid transit, quick communication, cheap printing, 
the common school, large-scale production and long-distance 
exchange of goods, the phonograph, and the motion picture are 
some of the instruments for arousing common interests and pro- 
moting common sentiments and mental habits in large groups of 
people, and for making possible the rapid mobilization of public 
opinion. Nationalistic sentiment has grown with incredible speed 
and vigor. One result is a special danger of regimentation, of the 
focusing in large groups of an immense pressure of opinion against 
the dissenter, and of an insistent demand that education conform 
and teach the official propaganda. 

More than any other people, Americans have denounced this policy 
—in Germany; more than any other people, Americans insist upon 
the necessity of practicing this policy—in America. Teachers of our 
Empire State must bow down before the God-of-Things-as-They- 
Are and assert their loyalty, past, present, and future; while their 
superiors are to report from time to time upon their “patriotism” 
and “morality.” Text-books in history are being accepted or re- 
jected in many American schools on the basis of their indiscriminate 
laudation of our “heroes” and of all things “American,” and in some 
cases even apart from any merits or defects of the books, on the 
basis of the alleged political and social orthodoxy of the authors. 
The Kentucky House of Representatives has just defeated, by the 
margin of a single vote, “An Act to Prohibit the Teaching of Dar- 
winism, atheism, agnosticism, and evolution.” What is almost as 
significant, one of the great American newspapers, the New York 
Times, reports the news under the title “Evolutionists Win Fight 
in Kentucky.” Well, that is only a little better than victory for the 
other camp, but it is to be wished that the cause of free thought and 
free speech had won. 

It is indeed startling that such conditions should exist, and that 
arguments for liberty of thought and speech should have to be 
seriously urged, in this “land of the free and home of the brave.” 
What an incredible change within a single decade! First the excite- 
ment and intensive propaganda of the Great War; then an outlet 
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for the accumulated hate and malice in persecution of “Reds” and 
“Radicals,” an enterprise as useful as dragon chasing but infinitely 
more demoralizing to every one concerned. Ignorant and un- 
important agitators have been advertised, well-meaning advocates 
of peaceful reform persecuted and deprived of rights always hitherto 
recognized in America, and “radical” and “disloyal” frequently 
applied to persons proposing even the most trivial changes in the 
established order. Heresy hunting became a popular sport. We 
have been building new ideals. Let us frankly face that fact. 

The popular misunderstanding of the issues is well indicated by 
the statement of a prominent specialist in political science, that our 
war-time Sedition Act had done no harm, and that good citizens 
would not object to it because any annoyance or hardship which it 
imposed upon the citizens who stayed at home was very trifling 
compared to what the soldiers at the front had to endure. Such a 
view strangely disregards the real significance of the issue. The 
annoyance of individuals, and even the suffering of the victims of 
such laws, are small matters indeed in the midst of the horrors of 
the Great War, but the important questions are the effects of such a 
public policy upon the ideas and habits of the people at large, and 
its ultimate effects upon our institutions and progress. 

It is instructive to recall that, in the days when the American 
Revolution was rapidly approaching, and in the midst of the 
intense excitement which prevailed in the city of Boston after the 
“Boston Massacre,” John Adams became the attorney for the 
defense of the hated British “Redcoats” who did the shooting, won 
their acquittal, and yet did not sacrifice his position as a patriot 
leader and became in time the second president of the United States. 
Then recall the case a few years ago of a well-known American, 
unreservedly and publicly in favor of American entry into the War 
even before our Government or people showed any leanings in that 
direction, and an advocate of the vigorous prosecution of the War, 
who offered bail for a prisoner accused of aiding the enemy, at the 
same time stating that he would not interfere in any way with a 
speedy trial and fair judgment under the law. As a result, he 
brought upon himself an avalanche of vicious abuse and an official 
Government inquiry. Compare also the case of the contributors to 
a fund to aid in obtaining a fair trial for accused men affiliated with 
the I. W. W. They did not pretend to say whether these accused men 
were innocent or guilty, but knowing the state of popular excitement 
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and prejudice and the lack of funds for the defense, they desired to 
extend help to the degree that might be necessary to employ able 
counsel and bring out all the evidence. The result again was a flood 
of abuse and misrepresentation, with some of the most respectable 
newspapers leading. We may fairly ask whether we have advanced 
or gone backwards in the matter of fairness and tolerance, whether 
in the name of “one hundred per cent Americanism” some of the 
finest of real American ideals have not been trampled into the mud. 
It is not wholly pleasant to read of a case in our courts as “The 
United States against the ‘Spirit of ’76’.” 

The aftermath of the Great War, as compared with the aims and 
ideals which were discussed while it raged, may well engage the 
deepest consideration of educators. We entered the world struggle 
with the official announcement that our aims were to “make the 
world safe for democracy” and to bring about “an enduring peace,” 
and we constantly talked of the “war to end war.” These vague, 
general aspirations were seized upon and shouted about with scarcely 
any attempt to consider more specifically the goals sought or ways 
of attaining them. It was popularly assumed that the mere defeat 
of Germany and her allies would ipso facto reform the world. There 
was no advance agreement with the Allies when we entered the war, 
no campaign of popular education regarding the peace terms, and 
it was generally regarded as treason to ask just how our war aims 
were to be realized. General confusion of thought, cross purposes, 
and partisan intrigue and controversy were a natural sequel. 

The noisy discussion of what constitutes “Americanism” might 
also be profitably studied. It betrayed an almost total ignorance of 
certain of the real fundamentals of our national development. We 
did not understand ourselves, did not perceive the road we had 
traveled, nor the goal toward which we were bound. We were 
assured, for example, that “individualism” or the “open shop” or 
“equal opportunity” were characteristically American, and there- 
fore it was a patriotic duty to assert that we have them and will 
support them,—and all this with no hint of the immense changes 
that have come over American life since we passed out of the pioneer 
and agrarian stages of our development into that of modern industri- 
alism. “Liberty,” “freedom,” “democracy,” and such terms were 
freely used without any sign of knowledge of how and why these 
words had come to represent American ideals, and with a complete 
blindness to the growing discrepancy between ideal and practice. 
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There is always a tendency to use the school as an instrument for 


defending the social and political views of the group in power. It is y 


a dangerous tendency to stimulate, a perilous example to set. It is 
safer to work for the scientific attitude of openminded search for 
truth, and to prepare citizens to consider the best ways and means 
of making the inevitable changes wise, temperate, and beneficial. 
The policy of enforced conformity is thoroughly unsound, even 
from the point of view of sane and rational conservatism. Variation 
and innovation are essential to improvement, to the adaptation of 
institutions and customs to new conditions and problems. The 
policy of repression may indeed retard change in some cases, but it 
can never succeed in its entirety. Indeed, the policy is actually 
dangerous to a sensible conservatism, since its inevitable tendency is 
to provoke reaction, to spread the conviction that only through 
violence and extreme measures can there be any hope for the redress 
of grievances and the improvement of intolerable conditions. 

Civic education is confronted by a task of the first importance. 
My plea is for a policy that is constructive and based upon rational 
investigation and scientific thought, in place of one that gives free 
rein to instinct and indulges impulses inherited from primitive 
savagery. That kind of expression of group “loyalty” needs no 
cultivation. We shall get without effort and without training a 
great deal more than we need of selfishness, vanity, envy, hatred, 
arrogance, bullying, bragging, and self-righteousness. An individual 
who talked about himself after the manner of an Indian brave or 
who indulged in the vainglorious boasting of a Homeric chieftain 
would incur nothing but ridicule; yet we still permit ourselves to 
gratify the same primitive taste by calling it “patriotism” or 
“nationalism.” 

I propose, instead, that we conceive patriotism as the spirit of 
service based upon adequate knowledge and honest thinking, and 
recognizing that intelligent people will always differ about what is 
for the public good. For many people, perhaps for most people, 
there is no better patriotic service than minding their own jbusiness 
and performing cheerfully and efficiently the routine duties of their 
daily work, and behaving with tolerable decency in the ordinary 
human relations. Let us ask ourselves with how much reason we 
dread irreverence toward our heroes, and just what the American 
youngster would do with “reverence” for these worthies if we suc- 
ceeded in instilling it. Is it more profitable to cultivate a veneration 
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for such wholly imaginary models of virtue, or to study character 
as it was manifested in human beings like ourselves, and through 
knowledge of the past and of the origin and development of our 
institutions, seek illumination about the problems of the present 
and the future? Once these questions are squarely faced, there can 
be no possible hesitation about the answer. Superlative laudation 
of existing institutions and conditions in one’s country is as stupid 
as such an attitude would be in one’s business affairs. Being injuri- 
ous instead of beneficial, it ought to be universally regarded as 
unpatriotic. Honest and courageous facing of facts, a respectful 
hearing for the dissenter and the innovator, willingness to codperate 
in making things better; the clear insight and sense of humor to see 
the silly vanity of our “pooled self-esteem” and our unthinking “cor- 
porate enthusiasms”;—these things are intelligent and genuine 
patriotism. This is the spirit that should be infused into all our 
educational activities, and especially into our teaching of history 
and the other social subjects. We should deliberately, persistently, 
and with our best skill in the light of the new psychology, strive to 
understand ourselves and the way in which our minds behave if 
they are not watched and directed. We should give less attention 
to mere forms, such as flag-waving and anthem-singing, and spend 
more time on the effort to set up an ideal of intelligent public 
service and to stimulate interest in the free and frank discussion of 
public questions and social problems. 

Civic education should definitely seek to cultivate a scientific 
attitude in the field of social and political problems, as well as in 
the realm of nature. It should seek to substitute for pride of opinion, 
pride in keeping the mind open, willingness to investigate, to 
collect evidence, to weigh, and to judge. It should seek to arouse 
and stimulate curiosity and a questioning interest, instead of 
instilling conventional doctrine and discouraging inquiry. It should 
seek to guard against the impulses of instinct and emotion, and 
encourage rational thought and behavior. We need citizens who 
are healthy skeptics rather than easy victims of propaganda. There 
is a bottomless stupidity in smugly glorying in things as they are 
and in ourselves as we are, and insisting that everything that is 
ours must be right and best. We should strive to promote not 
those things which may happen to have become “American” in the 
course of our development, but those which make America the most 
desirable place to live and which will build for it the best future. 
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The question before us, in brief, is whether our patriotism and 
nationalist feeling shall be left instinctive, crude, and emotional; 
or be made thoughtful, rational, tolerant, and constructive. Shall 
we treat as a horrible example the excessive nationalism which we 
condemned in our late enemies, or shall we emulate it? “Ameri- 
canism” may become what Americans choose to make it. It is for 
us to say whether the historian of some future day shall record that 
Prussia lost the War, but Prussianism won it. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS AS A FACTOR IN THE 
EDUCATION OF THE CITIZEN 


By FREDERICK G. BONSER 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


At the elementary school section of the Teachers College Alumni 
Conferences, held February 11, 1922, a series of theses on “Industrial 
Arts as a Factor in the Education of the Citizen” was distributed to 
the audience. These theses appear below. They are printed in larger 
type. The smaller type is a summary of the comments made by 
the writer preceding the discussion of the topics. 


I. DEFINITION—INDUSTRIAL ARTS IS A STUDY OF 


1. The changes made by man in natural materials to increase their 
value in meeting needs for material supplies—food, clothing, 
shelter, etc. 

2. The effects upon individual and social life by the means used to 
make these changes. 


The first part of this definition is so nearly self-explanatory that I shall not 
take time to dwell upon it. I would emphasize the second part of the definition 
as worthy of much more attention than is given to it in the study of the 
industries. Much of the value which could come from the study of the social 
point of view is omitted if we do not bring out the effects upon the lives of 
individuals and groups or entire peoples resulting from the means by which we 
supply ourselves with material necessities and luxuries. Every discoverer or 
inventor of moment not only increases our ability to provide a greater 
quantity of some form of industrial product, but changes in some way the 
social relationships of both consumers and producers. 

The invention of the cotton gin not only almost revolutionized the cotton 
industry as an industry, but opened up many problems of social and political 
relationships which we have not fully solved a century and a quarter after the 
invention. 


II. PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 
1. To make us intelligent and efficient consumers in relationship 
to health, to economy, and to good taste. 


We are here discussing the study of the industries from the point of view 
of the consumer. Our most direct problem in relationship to industrial 
products has to do with their selection and use to meet needs which center 
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about health, economy, and taste. Problems in design, construction, and 
investigation in industry are primarily of value in this connection to the 
extent that they clarify our ideas and refine our tastes with reference to 
selection and use. 

To select foods with reference to health standards, we must know the 
nutritive values of food materials. To select these with economy we must 
know, not only nutritive values, but relative costs. To select clothing with 
reference to economy and good taste, we must know the different properties 
and values of materials and garments for various purposes and the principles 
of design as these apply to textiles and other clothing materials, and to 
garments and costuming as a whole. 


2. To make us intelligent and efficient in sharing in such regulation 
and control as are necessary to secure right conditions of pro- 
duction and distribution. 


Under the forms of present-day production and distribution there are 
great temptations to exploitation and discrimination which can only be 
avoided by intelligent coéperation of both consumers and producers. We 
can share in the duties of citizenship by which we are privileged to aid in 
securing fair play for all only in the measure that we are really intelligent 
about conditions and values. 


3. To make us intelligent about the relationships of industry to 
life as a whole, appreciative of the problems and contributions of 
industrial workers, and appreciative of the place of industry in 
the progress of the race. 

Many elements of progress are a result of utilizing the inventions and 
services of industrial workers and adapting our social life to the changes 
which are necessary to make their contributions of maximum value. 

We seldom appreciate our dependence upon any particular field of industry 
and adequately recognize our obligation to its pioneers and its present-day 
workers. 


4. To provide meanings basic to the interpretation of the content of 
parts of some of the other school subjects. 


The relationships of the study of the industries to some parts of fine arts, 
geography, history, and arithmetic are so close that these subjects derive 
much value from the experiences which make up the study of industries. 
There is no suggestion in emphasizing the relationships here indicated of any 
plan of concentration of work about any one subject. The study of the in- 
dustries should occupy a place proportionate to the life values of the subject. 


5. To help to keep growth in experience equal to growth in intellect. 


With school work so much emphasizing the formal elements and depending — 
so much upon the material of textbooks, the intellectual development of 
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children tends to outrun their experience. Providing rather constantly for 
contacts with the actual world of activities and affairs, this gulf between 
experience and intellect may be bridged. Much of that which we find in 
books on geography, history, literature, and arithmetic has to do with the 
more or less scientific principles and conclusions which are the results of 
many centuries of race experience. The danger in using these, as given, lies 
in the fact that children do not understand the situations out of which they 
have grown and that they are therefore often meaningless. The study of the 
means and methods by which we carry on the daily activities of life will do 
much to give meaning to these school subjects. Points 4 and § are very 
intimately related. 


III. METHOD OF STUDY 


1. Beginning with immediate interests in practical activities as 
these are expressed through one or the other of two fundamental 
impulses, the impulse to construct or the impulse to investigate, 
these are used as activities from which emerge, by aid of the 
teacher’s stimulation and guidance, questions of the respective 
values listed under Purposes. These questions are answered 
by experimentally constructive activities, investigations of 
products and processes, communications with people, and the 
use of printed matter. 

As is clearly implied by the foregoing statements, the interest centers 
about questions to be answered rather than upon the products to be made. 
Although the process involves much manipulation activity, the primary 
emphasis is upon thinking and the appeal to the imagination. As rapidly as 
possible interest is directed toward meanings and values. How all these 


activities relate to the problems of daily life and contribute to them are the 
points of most worth. 


2. Handwork is used as an aid in clarifying ideas, in developing 
appreciation of meanings and values, and as an avenue of 
approach through manipulative interests to interests and values 
on higher levels. The spontaneous “drive” lies in the impulses 
to construct and to investigate; it brings satisfaction through 
the activity itself and through both material products and 
understanding. 

By keeping the interest in activities, meanings, and values rather than 
limiting it to the mere making of products, new interests emerge, new ques- 


tions arise, and the work leads on continuously to higher levels of meaning 
and value. 


The initial impulse to manipulate may find satisfaction at first in merely 
handling materials and tools without any constructive purpose whatever. 
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Letting the sand run through one’s fingers in the sand table, enjoying the 
feeling of clay as it is aimlessly handled, and pounding or driving nails with 
the hammer are examples commonly observed in early childhood. The 
educational problem is so to direct the child’s interest that he will come to 


have purposes and will use the manipulation of materials as a means to 
realizing these purposes. 


3. In the study of the industries such a balance is maintained, 
ideally, between construction and investigation that the former 
is subordinate to the latter. As a leisure activity construction 
might be for its own satisfaction alone. 


Construction itself requires thinking in order that design, selection of 
materials, and methods of procedure be intelligent and efficient. To carry on 
construction work well therefore requires much investigation until a point is 
reached beyond which processes become largely matters of repetition. When 
the forms of investigation related to construction are added to the problems 
of use, economy, taste, and social relationships, it becomes readily apparent 
that the emphasis upon investigation should be much more extensive than 
upon construction as such. This does not mean that construction work is 
ignored, nor that low standards are permitted. But in the elementary school 
manipulative skill in any form of industrial construction is not our objective. 
Every piece of constructive work undertaken should be carried through with 
as high a degree of efficiency as the child is capable of expressing. By the 
variety and number of problems the basis will be laid for the appropriate 
appreciation of good workmanship. 


4. Psychologically considered, the following may be said of method: 
a. Investigative tendencies are more important than tenden- 
cies merely constructive. Developing the inquiring attitude 
is all-important. The inquiring mind is the only growing 
mind. 

It is only necessary here to emphasize the desirability of stimulating and 
directing the minds of children in such a way as to develop in them the habit 
of taking on new interests and giving them the method of following up such 
interests. In all of the work the emphasis is to be placed upon the mental 
aspects rather than upon the neuro-muscular. The finer qualities of one’s 


citizenship are matters of intelligence, open mindedness, sympathy, and 
judgment rather than of constructive skills. 


b. Present interests are to be used primarily as the basis for 
developing new interests—the study of the industries 


should continuously open up new fields that allure to new 
inquiries. 
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Overemphasis upon products tends to inhibit the development of new 
interests rather than to stimulate them. 


c. To begin with practical activities and stop at that would 
be as fatal as to omit them. “The child is first a practical 
being, then an intellectual one.” Formal education often 
develops intellect beyond experience. 


The subject of industrial arts is almost unique in the way in which it 
combines practical experiences and questions of intellectual interest and 
value. To develop the practical experiences at the neglect of the intellect 
makes one narrow and unappreciative of the higher and finer things of life. 
To develop the intellect at the expense of the practical makes one insensible 
of values in life as it is. 


IV. RELATIONSHIPS TO THE EDUCATION OF THE CITIZEN 


The study of industrial arts is a factor in educating for citizenship 
in just the degree that it yields an understanding of meanings 
and an appreciation of values significant for the direction of 
conduct in individual and social life. In matters of health, 
economy, taste, relationships of producers and consumers, and 
the interdependence of different occupational, regional, and 
political groups, the study gives a basis for intelligent and open- 
minded behavior. It cultivates judgments in making choices. 
It makes for toleration, sympathy, codperation, and altruism. 


This is, of course, not all of civic education. But the study of the industries 
reveals a very great proportion of the needs for coéperation and the conditions 
which call for a large proportion of our laws and regulative measures. It isa 
study which teaches us how thoroughly dependent people are upon each other, 
locally, nationally, and internationally. “And who is my neighbor?” One 
world-wide answer to this question is found in considering the peoples of the 
earth who contribute to our comfort by helping to provide us with food, 
clothing, and other material supplies. Any study which can help us more 
fully to appreciate human relationships, meanings, and values has much to 
contribute to the quality of our citizenship. We can genuinely codperate in 
maintaining the spirit of the law and appropriate social relationships only 
when we understand fully the conditions out of which grow the needs for 
such laws and relationships. Two words have been emphasized throughout 
this presentation—meanings and values. 

There are many minor habits and attitudes inherently developed in the 
work when well done, as with other school work well done. But the great, abid- 
ing, continuously prepotent factors for controlling conduct are the meanings 
and values relating to social interdependence in the ideas and attitudes 
derived from the study. 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN DEVELOPMENT* 


By ALBERT SHIELS 


Associate Director of the Division of Field Studies 
Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College 


It is a truism that knowledge, even exact and extended knowledge, 
will not of itself insure right action. The possession and application 
of those habits, ideals, interests and attitudes which good citizenship 
implies, are so many fruits of a variety of experiences controlled by 
a corresponding variety of agencies. The school is but one of these. 

In discussing a curriculum of the social studies it is wise constantly 
to recall not only this fact, but another as well. Within the scope 
of the school’s activities the curriculum is but a single mode of 
education. The method of instruction, the attitude of children, one 
to another and to the teacher, the sanctions for obedience, the 
character of coéperation with extramural agencies so many of 
which are making effective contribution to the training of citizens— 
all these things should have a place in our thinking. 

Confining our present attention, however, to the curriculum, it is 
interesting to note that there is to-day general agreement in most 
elementary schools. Quite different are the conditions for the six 
years of the junior and senior high schools. Opinion among educa- 
tors as to what the course of study in these grades should be is di- 
vided. For adult illiterates, native or foreign born, the curriculum 
is fairly well defined as it concerns language, and very loosely 
conceived as it provides for civic education. Present conditions 
and tendencies will be more readily understood if we examine their 
genesis. 


THE PERIOD BEFORE I900 


It is a long cry from the recommendations made at the N. E. A. 
meeting in the centennial year of our independence to those of 1922. 
Then only the constitution was recommended—for formal study; 
to-day we are elaborating our courses of study so that they include 
all social sciences. It is during these later years that evolution has 


*This article presents a summary of three addresses given by Dr. Shiels at the 
Alumni Conferences on February 10 and 11, 1922, with some additional material. 
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been most rapid, yet as early as 1894 a report was prepared by the 
Committee of Ten (the subcommittee on history, civic government, 
and political economy) which anticipates in outline many of the 
later developments. That report which numbered Woodrow Wilson 
among its signers, made, among other recommendations, one con- 
cerning Civics: 

That in the fifth and sixth years civil government in the grammar schools 
should be taught by oral lessons with the use of collateral text-books and in 
connection with United States history and local geography and that civil 
government in the high schools should be taught in the twelfth year by using 
a text-book as a basis with collateral reading and topical work and observa- 
tion and instruction in the government of the city or town and State in which 


the pupils live and with comparisons between American and foreign systems 
of government. 


Nor was economics neglected. It is true that the committee 
stated that: 
Neither ethics nor economics appears in the program but in the larger 


number of periods devoted to history there would be some time for incidental 
instruction in the elements of these subjects. 


But a perusal of the report itself shows that some of the examples 
of economics topics to be taught “incidentally” would certainly test 
the ability of any ordinary group of high school pupils. As in so 
many later reports, there is apparent an enthusiastic optimism as 
to the capacity of American adolescents. 

Notwithstanding this forward-looking program, which even sug- 
gested something of the later “community civics” through its em- 
phasis on “observation and instruction in the government of the 
city or town,” the recommendations created considerable dissatis- 
faction among advocates of a more exact program for economics 
and political science. Especially offensive to them was the insistence 
on history as the backbone of the course. 

The recommendations respecting history were thoroughgoing 
indeed—a four-year high school course—ancient, medieval, English, 
and American, arranged in chronological sequence. Like so many 
other recommendations, they are apparently indifferent to the 
practical limitations of time and to the demands of that master of 
circumstance without whose approving smile there can be no funda- 


mental changes—the presiding genii of the college entrance exam- 
ination. 
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The report of the Committee of Fifteen for elementary schools, 
which followed in 1895, concerned itself almost wholly with history. 
There was a tendency to revert to the older method of teaching 
civics as indicated by the statement: 


Properly taught it fixes the idea of the essential three-foldedness of the 
Constitution of a free government and the necessary independence of each 
constitutional power. This and some idea of the manner and mode of filling 
the official places in the three departments and of the character of the duties 
with which each department is charged lay foundations for an intelligent 
citizenship. 


The committee thus provides for ethical instruction: 


Instruction in manners and morals, which ought to be given in a brief 
series of lessons each year with a view to build up in the mind a theory of the 
conventionalities of a polite and pure-minded society. It is of course under- 
stood that the substantial moral training of the school is performed by the 
discipline. The child is trained to be regular and punctual and to restrain 
his desire to talk and whisper—in these things gaining control day by day. 


The third in this trinity of “pro-history” reports was that of the 
Committee of Seven of the American Historical Association in 1899. 
This committee naturally repeated the attitude of its predecessors: 


Much time will be saved and better results obtained if history and civil 
government be studied in large measure together, as one subject rather than 
as two distinct subjects. 


and again: 


Much has been said about the necessity of studying the social and indus- 
trial history of the United States. Such a study is certainly very desirable; 
the student comes to a realization of the nature of the problems of the indus- 
trial world about him. Only a very small portion of man’s activities or striv- 
ings is expressed by legislatures congresses or cabinets—especially in a 
government such as ours in which industrial conditions, the social desires, the 
moral longings of a people determine ultimately if not immediately the 
character of the law and the nature of the government itself. 


Nevertheless the committee continues: 


We do not think, however, that economic or social fields should be em- 
phasized at the expense of governmental or political facts. While some 
industrial and social phases of progress should by no means be negligible 
it is an absolute necessity that a course in American history should aim to 
give a connected narration of political events and to record the gradual 
upbuilding of institutions, the slow establishment of political ideals and 
practices. 
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THE PERIOD FROM I9O00-IQIO 


At the beginning of the present century the opposition to what 
has been termed the monopoly of history had become evident. 
This attitude seems scarcely logical. Apparently there was no 
other organized group of scholars to do the work. The recommenda- 
tions did indicate that the historians had a lively recognition of the 
importance of political science and economics, but a historian could 
scarcely conceive them other than as topics to be developed out of 
history. In the language of an older pedagogy, history to them was 
obviously the core of instruction. 

With the object of fixing more definitely the place of political 
science in the curriculum the newly organized American Political 
Science Association in 1905 appointed a Committee of Ten, which 
three years later submitted various reasons why there should be a 
separate course in civics in both elementary and high schools. The 
recommendation for a twelfth-year course was repeated with the 
additions that 
in towns where many boys drop out of high school before reaching the fourth 
year, it is highly desirable to offer an elementary course in government in 
the first or second high school year. 


The report of this committee on the course for elementary grades 
very sensibly points out why “civics” must not be relegated to the 
high schools: 


So long as nine-tenths of our population terminate their school training 
before reaching the high school, it is highly desirable that some instruction 
be given in the grades. 


The report presents an interesting example of an idea in transi- 
tion in its recommendation of what would now be called “community 
civics.” Thus it states: 

It seems odd that the community and the government should have been 
neglected so long—the fireman, the policeman, the lamplighter, the postman, 
the lighthouse keeper, the life-saving station, street cleaning, garbage col- 
lection and disposal, the emergency hospital, the quarantine for infectious 
diseases, election day, the parks, public baths, the school taxes, the men and 
women distinguished for their public service. 


Government agencies in the community were recognized, but 

social conditions which are subject to the regulating power of 

government rather than to its control were practically neglected. 
The historians were quick to accept the more liberal interpreta- 
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tion of Civics, at least for elementary schools. In 1910 the Com- 
mittee of Eight of the American Historical Association prepared a 
report on a course of study in history for elementary grades. The 


committee announced the principles upon which this report was 
based : 


We believe that a leading aim in history is to help the child appreciate 
what his fellows are doing. The various fields of human activity must be 
drawn upon for these events, political, industrial, social, educational, religious, 
and no one of them should exclude the others. 

We believe that elementary civics should permeate the entire school life 
of the child. The special aim in the teaching of civics should be to help the 
child realize himself as a member of each political group that does work for 
him. 


The committee’s work was consistent with its principles, for it 
proposed a course so complete and detailed as to suggest a child’s 
encyclopedia of history. It is surprising to note how many of the 
modern courses esteemed novel or progressive are anticipated in 
this report. This, however, may not have been due to direct refer- 
ence to the committee’s recommendations, for it would have been 
difficult to avoid repetition of a program of universality. The report 
was extraordinarily suggestive; of necessity it assumed that the 
teacher would select what is appropriate. This dependence on 
ability to select is proper, but it seems sometimes to be for- 
gotten that it also implies no mean ability. 

When the American Political Science Association made a later 
report through its Committee of Seven, it referred to this report of 
the Committee of Eight as “commendable.” It is surprising to note, 
however, that it adds, “It is only necessary that the brief recom- 
mendations be expanded and made more specific.” Truly some 
among us have a profound faith in the absorbent powers of child- 
hood. 


THE PERIOD SINCE I9QIO 


The third decade was ushered in by a significant report of the 
Committee of Articulation of High School and College, which recom- 
mended 


1. that history should be taught so as to function in a better understand- 
ing of modern events and current movements; 

2. that economics should be encouraged because economic discussions are 
paramount and ignorance of economic principles is appalling; and 
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3. that every high school student should be given a practical knowledge 
of affairs in his own community, political, industrial and philanthropic, 
of the basic principles of state and national politics, and of movements 
for special reform and international peace. 


These recommendations were followed by the three reports 
published by the United States Bureau of Education as Bulletins 
No. 17 and 23 (1915) and 28 (1916). They are more or less familiar 
to most American teachers interested in the social sciences. 

Bulletin No. 17 describes a method for civic education for the 
first eight years in the schools of Indianapolis. It foreshadows the 
tendency to teach by themes or topics rather than by subjects. To 
indicate to the teacher that there are three parallel currents of 
study, the course is arranged under three headings—civics, geog- 
raphy, and history. Geography as a subject for pupils appears 
first in the third or fourth year—history in the sixth. The material 
as given is not unfamiliar. There are helpful hints for correlated 
study and an illustrative type lesson. To the teacher demanding 
something “definite,” this manual with its exact arrangement of 
specific topics and suggestions was a real boon. 

Bulletin 23, “The Teaching of Community Civics”, was prepared by 
a special committee of the Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education of the N. E. A. It represents a distinct step in the 
evolution of the movement for the social studies; an attempt to 
interpret education for citizenship not in terms of a subject but in 
terms of the elements of community welfare. Three aims are set 
forth for teaching community civics to the pupil: to see the im- 
portance and significance of the elements of social welfare; to know 
the social agencies, governmental and voluntary; to recognize civic 
obligations, present and future, and to respond to them by appro- 
priate action. 

From one point of view, the listing of the eleven elements is a 
measure of teaching economy. If we examine these elements— 
health, protection of life and property, recreation, education, civic 
beauty, wealth, communication, transportation, migration, chari- 
ties, and correction, we perceive that they are usually included as 
“topics” in one or more of the various social sciences—hygiene, 
commercial geography, economics, sociology, history. From a 
mass of material in each of the sciences, it is apparent that the 
editors recognized there was part that was not pertinent, part that 
was controversial, part that might be beyond the understanding of 
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immature pupils; that always there was a part appropriate and 
useful for the teaching of citizenship. The selection of these eleven 
elements of welfare, dissociated from any particular science or 
—ology, was the principal contribution of this report. 

Bulletin No. 28 (1916), the third of the series, was a report of 
the Committee on Social Studies of the Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education of the N. E. A. Mr. Arthur W. Dunn, 
who had written Bulletin No. 17 and who had been one of the 
editors of Bulletin No. 23, also compiled this report. It is divided 
into four parts. The curriculum is considered in Parts II and III. 

Part II gives an alternative program for the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth years adapted to either the 6-3-3 or the 8-4 plan. Geography 
and European history are taught in the seventh grade, with civics as 
a “phase”. of both subjects or taught separately. American history 
and civics are taught in the eighth year with “much use of history.” 
The major portion of this section is given to an elaboration of the 
treatment of community civics with the elements of welfare as the 
basis of instruction. 

Part III considers the social studies of the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth years: a one-year course in European history to the end of 
the seventeenth century, a one-year or half-year course in European 
history since that time, a course in American history since the 
seventeenth century, and a course called “The Problems of Ameri- 
can Democracy.” 

Bulletin No. 23 gives a somewhat novel conception of history: 
Thus the committee recommends: 

1. The adoption to the fullest extent possible of a “topical” method or a 
“problem” method, as opposed to a method based on chronological 
sequence alone. 

2. The selection of topics or problems for study with reference to 

a. The pupil’s own immediate interest. 
b. General social significance. 


This conception is elaborated through many pages. Apparently 
chronology is to have little to do with history. The committee sub- 
mits that “it is manifestly impossible to furnish in advance a detailed 
and complete outline of topics for universal and invariable use,” 
that they are to be determined by the pupils’ “immediate interests.” 
This would seem to mean an emasculated sort of history although 
the situation is relieved somewhat because, “On the other hand 
there are certain topics that approach universality and invaria- 
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bility in their application.” Therefore, “There is suggested a pos- 
sible organizing principle that is at once scientific and especially 
effective in teaching pupils . . . this organizing principle is 
found in the elements of welfare!” Historians will question whether 
such a procedure is “scientific.” Others there are who will question 
whether “the immediate interest of pupils” should determine the 
aims of education however valuable they may be in suggesting a 
method of approach. One thing is evident. Teachers of history, 
so far as they are represented in their professional association, are 
no longer to be accepted as the arbiters of the treatment of their 
subject. 

In discussing the work of the twelfth year—“Problems of Ameri- 
can Democracy”—the value of the eleven elements of welfare as a 
solution to the difficulties involved in the study of so many related 
sciences is again explained. Thus, in the example given, entitled 
“Migration,” the economic, sociological, political and governmental 
relations of immigration are all considered. 

The authors point out the need of properly trained teachers to 
carry out these recommendations. They might have mentioned 
other difficulties—and objections. Teachers of history, for example, 
will be loath to leave the charted channels of experience to stray 
into strange and unfamiliar waters. Educators generally will 
scarcely be convinced that the method of presenting history is in 
any sense adequate, or that the pedagogical arguments are con- 
vincing. One of our most prominent economists describes the 
economic program of the high school course as “pathetic.” The 
sociologist refuses to identify sociology with community civics. 
The abandonment of recognized subjects and the substitution 
therefor of topics which are interesting might easily degenerate into 
that sort of butterfly education which Professor Edgar Dawson 
describes as a wandering “more or less at will through human 
knowledge as one would wander through a museum—dabbling a 
little in this collection and a little in that with no plan and no 
definite purpose.” 

Nevertheless, it would be unwise and ungenerous to ignore the 
excellence of a report-which has had such extraordinary influence 
upon teachers generally and especially upon those in our high 
schools. Though it makes no pretensions to profundity, it is ex- 
traordinarily suggestive. The problems it treats are modern; the 
difficulties which it aims to overcome are real. Its appeal for experi- 
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mentation under observation is absolutely sound. Finally, the 
presentation of the eleven elements of welfare cannot be dismissed 
merely on the ground that they are superficial or inadequate; for 
they present squarely this issue: Are these things worth teaching? 
Is there a better method for presenting them? If there is, then criti- 
cism is insufficient. There must be a counter-suggestion that is 
better. 

Three years later (1919) appeared the report of the Committee 
on History and Education for Citizenship of the American Historical 
Association. Like other reports of this association, the recommenda- 
tions were logical in arrangement and scholarly in presentation. 
In the program for elementary grades the committee stated: 

It was the design to proceed by a method much more strictly historical 
than that usually employed with young children. 

It was the disposition of the Committee to place more than the usual em- 
phasis of the earlier grades upon the economic and social phases of his- 
tory. 

The Committee hoped that some additional time might be given to the 
rudimentary forms of civic instruction also. 


The elementary course is divided into three parts: “The Making 
of the Community” (Grade II); “The Making of the United States” 
(Grades IV-VIa), covering the successive periods of discovery, 
exploration, settlement, and the national development; a course in 
civics entitled, “How We are Governed” (Grade VIb). Altogether, 
the difference in this elementary curriculum from its predecessors 
seems to be rather a matter of wording than of content. 

In this report the junior high school work is “American History 
in Its World Setting”: The world before 1607 and the beginnings 
of American history (Grade VII); the world since 1607 viewed in 
relation to the evolution and expanding world influence of the 
United States (Grade VIII); the community and national activities 
(Grade IX). The historians respond to the demand for a provision 
for a study of the social sciences, thus: 

Treatment [of Grade VIII] is to take account of the civic problems but 
to emphasize especially the economic and social features of our history up 
to recent times, . . . [and in Grade IX]: This course combines recent 
economic and social history with commercial geography and ethics. 


The report of this committee for the senior high school may be 
thus compared with that of Bulletin No. 28: 
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1916 REPORT, BULLETIN NO. 28 1919 REPORT, COM. OF THE A. H. A. 

Grade X—European History Progress toward World Democracy. 
European History, 1650 to the Present. 

Grade XI—American History United States History. The National 
Period. 


Grade XII—Problems of Democ- Social, Economic and Political Prin- 
racy:Social, Economic ciples and Problems. 
and Political 


One difference between the reports is that Bulletin No. 28 provides 
for a “cyclical” course, i.e., repetition of the junior high school 
course in the high school. The other report provides a continuous 
sequence. The recommendations for the twelfth year are apparently 
alike, but the similarity is deceptive. Bulletin No. 28, it will be 
remembered, selects the material of history according to the 
“immediate interests of students” and their “general social signi- 
ficance.” The historian’s point of view is succinctly indicated in this 
excerpt: 

The emphasis will be upon political movements and political reorganiza- 
tions. But the explanation of these will be sought in economic changes, in 
inventions, discoveries, and social regroupings, as well as in the leadership of 
great personages and the influence of critical or constructive ideas. 


There is a double problem: On the one hand the time for teaching 
the social sciences is unsufficient; on the other the extent of subject 
matter is constantly increasing. The recommendations of Bulletins 
23 and 28 offer one attempt at solution. Another is the selection 
of one principal subject for social study. The 1919 report of the 
American Historical Association implies that history is such a sub- 
ject. We are apparently being asked to revert to the attitude of a 
generation ago. But conditions have changed since that time. If 
history were again accepted as the backbone of the social studies, 
it would be a revitalized history—less a patriarch, to which all the 
members of the social study family would give obedience, than an 
elder of long experience, to advise and counsel. In the last quarter 
of a century the school historians have been much chastened—and 
they are wiser. 

Up to this time the sociologists had had little share in the discus- 
sion of the social studies. More recently they have issued two reports.' 
Both reports are vigorous, insistent—one might say demanding. 
There is no note of compromise or submission among the sociologists. 

The first report was prepared by a committee of the American Sociological So- 


ciety and appeared in The School Review, April, 1920. The second report appears in 
the Papers and Proceedings of the American Sociological Society, Vol. XV, May, 1921. 
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The reader of these two reports will be struck by their earnest- 
ness—an earnestness approaching at times to fervor. Of an expert 
who stated that he did not know what was meant by a social religion 
the report states, “No other confession could more shamefully un- 
cover the nakedness of moral education in American schools. . . . 
Social goals must be idealized until they appear as a Kingdom of 
God.” Sociology “should be required on a par with psychology as 
a condition of certification—it should be a required subject in all 
colleges of education, normal schools and teacher-training courses.” 

The political scientists who had succeeded in having civics made 
a separate subject in most of the elementary and high schools of the 
country will read with some surprise this statement concerning 
political science: - 

This concept, usual in the minds of the teachers, is much too narrow. 
Unfortunately the social institution that all but monopolizes the teachers’ 
attention is the government. True, they are not content to study its mere 
form as they were some years ago. They do give some attention to the every- 
day interests of life with which the government concerns itself. But what 
they teach is still civics, nevertheless, not social science. Teachers as a rule 
do not yet perceive that government is only one in the sisterhood of social 
institutions and not the most important at that; 


Therefore the report concluded: 

Community civics should now be definitely abandoned in favor of general 
social science. 

The committee’s indifference to practical difficulties is indicated 
in its advocacy of universal compulsory secondary education. At 
this time this would seem to be a Counsel of Perfection. 

The sociologists accept either the recommendations of Bulle- 
tin No. 28 or those of the 1919 report—with reservation. They wish 
to teach history before the seventeenth century, considerably before, 
since they believe a study of primitive life should be included. Also 
they wish more “social emphasis” and very consistently the desire 
is repeated. Even history is useful in that it may be employed to 
give fuller understanding of the problems of sociology and economics 
—a view which indicates that the compilers of Bulletin No. 28 and 
the sociologists have bonds of sympathy. 

The sociologists are concerned lest the pupil fail to realize that 
he is not a citizen only, but a socius, a member of human society 
related to all his fellows and responsible to them in ways that 
economic or political relations alone do not include. No one can 
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gainsay the need of an education which will awaken this thought 
and sense of responsibility. Moreover, new demands are confront- 
ing educators since the relations of the socius would seem to include 
almost every relation of man unless he be a hermit of the desert. 
Already new subjects are demanding admittance, anthropology, 
group or social psychology. As the field extends the familiar 
difficulties of insufficient time and excessive requirements multiply. 
Even a daily period for three or six years of high school would be 
but a short allowance for some makers of social programs. 

In the making of secondary school curricula there has been a 
tendency to reserve to the people of the universities the formulation 
of courses in the social sciences, leaving to the high school people 
the business of teaching them. In 1921 a National Council of 
Teachers of the Social Studies was organized; in the year following, 
this somewhat clumsy title was shortened to the National Council 
of the Social Studies. This organization is seeking to establish the 
permanent policy of bringing together all educators interested in the 
teaching of the social sciences. 

At the second meeting of the Council, held February 25, 1922 
(during the week preceding the convention of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association), a new 
junior high school course was presented by Professor Earl C. 
Marshall, dean of the School of Commerce of Chicago University, as 
a report of the Commission of the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business. In explaining that the proposed program is believed 
“to be more fundamental and far-reaching than the other proposals 
which have been made,” it adds that “the junior high school is the 
strategic point for an attack at the present time,” and continues: 
It is assumed that in the first six grades students have acquired certain 
tools and methods of study, and that they have been given a body of material 
in history, community civics and geography which will serve as a foundation 
for the studies suggested below. It is recognized that the successful introduc- 
tion of such a junior high school program as is sketched below would in time 
influence rather profoundly the work of the first six grades. 

SEVENTH GRADE 
1. Geographic bases of (physical environment with relation to) United 
States development. 
The purpose of this provision is fourfold: 
(1) to bring into an organic whole the preceding work in history, 
civics and geography in such a way as 
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(2) to show the importance of physical environment with respect to 
conditions precedent to living together well; 

(3) to prepare the way, in terms of principles, for the work of the 
next two grades; and 

(4) to give the student who can go no farther a significant contribu- 
tion to his “appreciation of how we live together and to his understand- 
ing of the conditions precedent to living together well.” 


. Social science survey (types of social organization). 
a) Simple industry and simple society. 

b) The transforming effects of scientific knowledge. 
The purpose of this provision is threefold: 

(1) To bring into an organic whole the preceding work in history, 
geography and civics in such a way as to prepare the way, in terms of 
principles, for the next two grades. 

(2) To lay a comparative basis for the later more careful survey of 
the evolutionary development of the functioning social structure. 

(3) To give the student a significant contribution to his “awareness « 
of what it means to live together in organized society, appreciation of 
how we do live together, and understanding of the conditions precedent 
to living together well.” 


3. Other studies correlated as far as may be practicable with the social- 
study material. 


EIGHTH GRADE 


1. The opening of the world to the use of man. 


The purpose of this provision is threefold: 


(1) To knit together and to build upon the social-science survey and 
geography of the preceding grade in such a way that the student will 
get as a part of his mental machinery—as tools of which he will make 
conscious use—concepts of change, development and continuity. 

(2) In respect to factual background, to give the student some appre- 
ciation of the long, hard trail the human race has climbed; to let him 
see the emergence of Western civilization, its spread over the earth 
and its contacts with other civilizations. 

(3) To give the student the “world background” against which the 
history of his own country (ninth grade) may be seen in perspective 
and to make him “cosmopolitan” and “international” in a wholesome 
sense of these words. 


2. Vocational survey, the individual’s place in our social organization 
(presented in functional terms so that it may contribute to our type of social 
organization). 
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The purpose of this provision is threefold and is here given in condensed 
form: 


(1) To give the student an opportunity . . . to think through 
in specific terms his own possible contribution to social living . 

(2) To give this, however, not as a set of maxims and preachments 
and not as a set of “job analyses” but as a set of activities (emphasizing 
here economic activities—but not neglecting others). 

(3) To do this in such a way that he will glimpse an economic organi- 
zation in which activities are in terms of social purposes. 


NintTH GRADE 


1. The history of the United States (presented with “citizenship material” 
occupying the center of attraction). 
The purpose here is to bring the social-science work of the preceding 
grades, as well as that of the ninth grade, to a focus in this account 
of our own social living together. 


2. Principles of social organization (economic, political, social). 

This provision “asks the student to do, as a conscious matter a most 
fundamental thing, namely, to seek relationship on a scale which will 
give him an organic view of our social living. It is to be noticed that 
no such opportunity now exists in any stage of our school curriculum. 
It is conceivable that the first draft of this will be in three parts (1) 
economic organization, (2) political organization, (3) social organiza- 
tion not otherwise banded.” 


3. Other studies correlated as far as may be practicable with the social 
study material. 


4. A general survey of business administration, elective. 


Even a cursory reading of such a course is impressive. Obviously 
it is not a mere rearrangement of familiar social science subjects but 
a scholarly presentation of a new conception. It is, therefore, 
impossible to describe it in general terms; we cannot say, for example, 
that it is an emphasis on the relations of physical environment to 
national development in the seventh grade, or a discussion of types 
of social and economic life of various civilizations in the eighth, or 
a history of the United States in the ninth, with a continuous 
emphasis on economics throughout. On the contrary, the more 
carefully this course is examined, the more fully the reader realizes 
that it presents a consecutive plan that goes beneath the mere 
subject matter, and develops attitudes, interests, and a sense of 
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relationships which themselves constitute the real objects of 
instruction. That these crystallize about an economic axis is not 
to be explained merely because Professor Marshall happens himself 
to be an economist; it is because the material needs of man and the 
efforts to supply them play so tremendous a part in the develop- 
ment of our civilization. 

A few additional comments are appropriate. An examination of 
the statements explaining the threefold purpose of teaching “The 
Opening of the World to the Use of Man” in the eighth grade will 
suggest an unusual presentation of the purposes of teaching history. 
A comparison of the work of each grade with that of the others 
shows a definite demand upon the student not to repeat facts or to re- 
port merely observations, but to interpret phenomena in terms of 
principles, to think out these relations, and to realize their relations 
to himself. On the other hand, it will occur to many readers that 
even with the inclusion of material contained in the original report 
(and too extended to permit quotation) much comment and expla- 
nation will have to be added. The ability to interpret this course and 
to use it would test the metal of even highly skilled teachers. 
Professor Marshall gives neither texts nor references, whether 
because he assumes they may be readily found, or, what is not 
improbable, because such texts are not now available for convenient 
reference. 

A summary of this report cannot well omit Professor Marshall's 
own statement of the purpose of teaching the social studies, although 
it is repeated wholly or partially at various places in the report 
itself. True, it does tend to emphasize knowledge and reflection as 
the immediate outcomes. Yet within these limitations probably no 
statement has yet been made so lucid, so concise, and so illuminating 
as this: 


To give our youth an awareness of what it means to live together in organ- 
ized society, an appreciation of how we do live together and an understanding 
of the conditions precedent to living together well. 


During the convention week (February 27—March 2, 1922) of the 
Department of Superintendence, a report on the social sciences for 
junior and senior high schools was presented to the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals by Mr. Philip W. L. Cox 
on behalf of the Committee on Social Studies. 

A condensed outline of the junior high school program follows: 
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SEVENTH GRADE 


Geography: Social, economic, physical geography of the Mediter- 
ranean Basin and Western Europe, Latin America, and 
Eastern North America. 


History : (1) Old World background of American history. 
(2) The discovery, exploration and settlement of the 
New World to 1650. 


Civics: (1) Outstanding elements of community life. 
(2) Current events socially significant. 
(3) Practice in group organizations and activities. 


EIGHTH GRADE 
Geography: (1) Physical and industrial geography of North 
America. 
(2) Territorial development of the United States and 
geographic influences on history. 


History : United States to 1877. (Topical rather than chrono- 
logical treatment.) 


Civics: (1) How we are governed. 
(2) Socially significant current events. 





NINTH GRADE 
Geography: World survey; expanding commercial interests. 


History: Recent American history treated topically. World 
relationship. 


Civics: Elements of public welfare, protective, health, educa- 
tion, etc. 


TENTH GRADE 
History : Study of nations, or World history. 


ELEVENTH GRADE 
American History and Civics: Current events. 
The course in American history should be discon- 
tinued and replaced by a year’s course in economic 
sociological organizations as soon as 
(1) A class is available in Grade XI that has had 
in the ninth grade the course in recent Amer- 
ican history as recommended, and as soon as 
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(2) Our teachers have had more experience in 
adapting economics and sociology to high 
school pupils in the twelfth-grade course 
recommended below. 

Thereafter a course in American history may well be 
offered by larger schools as an elective substitute or 
supplementary course, but the constant prescription 
should be economics and sociology. 


TWELFTH GRADE 
Economic Organization: One half-year 


Problems of Democracy: One half-year 
When teachers have familiarized themselves with the 
content and method of these courses, ecr \omics 
should be taught as a full year course in the eleventh 
grade and problems of democracy as a full year course 
in the twelfth grade. 


This report suggests the influence of Bulletin 28. The treatment 
of history is topical rather than chronological. The reference to the 
phrase, “Elements of public welfare,” indicates that it has become a 
generally accepted term. There are distinctly novel features. Three 
parallel currents of geography, history, and civics run consistently 
through the three junior high school grades. Both in the junior and 
senior high schools there is a helpful list of available texts and 
references for each grade and subject. A teacher of moderate 
ability could, therefore, take the course as it stands and make 
much of it; a more skillful teacher would, however, not teach each 
of the three subjects separately; he would perceive and utilize the 
relations which bind them together into a single program of social 
science. Perhaps the most significant contribution is the frank 
inclusion in the seventh grade of “Practice in group organizations” 
(civics) which includes also “room organizations, group slogans, 
clubs, clean-up campaigns, safety first drives, etc.” The failure to 
repeat these participating groups within the school does not, of 
course, imply their abandonment in the upper grades; once estab- 
lished they would naturally be continued and extended. To transfer 
to the level of purposeful education activities hitherto conceived, and 
in large measure yet to be conceived, as mere details of organization 
and administration, is a distinctly significant feature in a curriculum 
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of the social studies, not because it is unusual, but because it 
recognizes how important as a mode of training are the life ex- 
periences within the school. 

The course, as a whole, indicates that its authors must have had 
teaching and administrative experience. For example, it is recog- 
nized that many of our high school pupils drop out, and the course 
is therefore arranged to give them, at any given time, as wide 
acquaintance with the social sciences as their opportunity for 
schooling permits. The lists of texts and reference books will be 
appreciated by teachers who have so frequently been told that 
existent texts are unsatisfactory, for the course is based on material 
already available. Finally the note of caution for Grade XI as to the 
conditions under which a proposed course in economics and socio- 
logical organization must await introduction, provides both for 
work which can be undertaken immediately and for work which 
must wait until teachers feel sufficiently prepared to go ahead with it. 

It may be remarked, however, less as a criticism than as a re- 
minder of the constant difficulty attending instruction in the social 
sciences, that in the desire to avoid repetition and to include much, 
the proposed curriculum seems more than a full one. For example, 
in Grade VII—Old World background of American history, the 
course provides “contributions to the social inheritance made by the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Jews, Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, 
Italians, Arabs, Spaniards, French, British, Germans, Scandinavians, 
Swiss, Hungarians and Slavic peoples.” All of this is desirable, but 
to a twelve-year-old child such an accumulation may easily become 
little more than a series of descriptive labels imposing a huge 
demand upon memory yet permitting scarcely any real appreciation 
of what the contributions mean. 


I need not say that there is a volume of reports, bulletins, ad- 
dresses, and publications concerning the curriculum of the social 
sciences both in elementary and secondary schools. I have referred 
to but a few. And this I particularly regret, that there is not space 
here even to refer to the teaching of the foreign born or to the various 
excellent bulletins of federal and state departments which have been 
issued on this subject. 

The high schools are confronted with a series of alternatives, none 
of which has up to this time been accorded any general acceptance. 
The actual practice indicates that history yet holds the first place, 
and that most high schools have separate courses in civics. The 
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investigation of Professor Davis (School Review, April 1920) indicates 
that about 55 per cent of the high schools have courses in economics 
and that about 25 per cent have applied courses in sociology; but 
this does not show that they are all independent courses. The 
changes are coming much more slowly in practice than in preach- 
ment. 

The present lack of agreement in our high schools is not altogether 
a matter to be regretted. There are compensations. While curricula 
and text-books are constantly being multiplied, some standard of 
selection of the best either must remain a matter of assumption or 
must be the result of prolonged trial under careful observation. We 
are yet dependent upon opinion. Most of us think we know what is 
ideally the best, but few there are who can affirm what is really 
workable. Current procedure is but an experiment and for the most 
part an unconscious experiment. The courses now in operation need 
to be compared and reported on. Until we do this, we shall continue 
to build curricula and to write text-books, sound enough according 
to the sciences but little related to the needs of pupils and teachers. 
The final decision must rest upon the outcome of experiments that 
must be carried on within the precincts of the class room. 

May I venture an one more comment. The concentration on 
curriculum and the mounting claims of the proponents of the various 
social sciences raise the question whether an intensive course of 
study with impressive detail is so important in training men and 
women to become good citizens as our emphasis upon them seems to 
imply. If it is, then the outlook for a nation of good citizens is 
indeed discouraging. May we not be making too much of the volume 
of knowledge a child ought to possess rather than of the result of his 
education as shown in his character and in his disposition and 
ability tomeet theordinary situations that confront most Americans? 

I should like to conclude as I began: Knowledge alone — and no 
one will question the value of adequate knowledge — cannot 
insure citizenship. The methods of instruction, the mode and 
spirit of administration, and—to repeat a much abused term— 
“the-atmosphere of the school,” are all vital considerations. Even 
the method and principle back of such simple habitual activities as 
the distribution of supplies, the conduct of auditorium exercises, the 
regard for school property, may be factors in civic and social 
education not less important than the study of the causes of crime 
or of the tariff or of the city water supply. 
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Though we believe we know what progress is, yet, because it 
involves change, we are living in a world that makes progress slowly. 
There are vested interests in traditions respected by schools and 
those who direct them, and we must take count of such things, 
though they make some of us impatient—as men take count of their 
income or their health when they undertake new enterprises. Until 
we can dispose of them, we must adjust ourselves to them. There is 
the pupil himself who has a vested interest in his own limitations so 
fixed that we cannot overload him with a heavier program. There 
are vested interests in arts and sciences. It is not yet apparent that 
the demand for citizenship training has impressed teachers of 
Latin or mathematics in a way to induce them to surrender part of 
the time devoted to teaching their own subjects. Undoubtedly they 
believe in citizenship training and they are ready to prove their 
belief by showing the peculiar values of their respective sciences in 
providing it. There are vested interests even in college entrance 
examinations. 

Festina lente. Teachers need to know what other workers are 
doing and they must either find the machinery for arranging and 
distributing that knowledge, or they must organize it. They may 
have to lay plans in advance—confer with the college folk, with their 
colleagues in the schools, and with their pupils. They must be 
convinced not only as to how much knowledge is to be provided, but 
how much can be learned. Finally it will be best if they remember 
the ultimate object of this education. If citizenship training involves 
experience, action, and habit, it means living the life of the good 
citizen. The school must provide the right conditions that permit 
such a life within its walls. Nor may it safely ignore the life of the 
pupil outside. We must always fully consider each of these four 
things—what to teach; how to teach; the conditions of teaching 
(which means the spirit and method of school organization and 
administration); and with whom to work—outside the school as 
well as in. And the curriculum is but one of these! 
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SCOUTING IN THE 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


By ROBERT F. PAYNE 


Scoutmaster, Horace Mann School for Boys, Teachers College 


It is becoming increasingly evident that any scheme of education 
for our boys, which does not take scouting into its account is 
making a grave omission. There are few, if any, who will deny the 
value of scouting as an educative force. Doubts which may arise 
are in regard to the precise methods whereby scouting and the 
school program may best be linked up so as to supplement each 
other most completely. 

The record, which follows, of the growth and development of a 
school scout troop is written with the realization that much of it 
will not apply to any other situation. Each situation contains 
elements so widely diverse as to require individual solution. It is 
sincerely hoped, however, that when all allowances have been 
made for purely local conditions, there will still remain certain 
considerations of policy and method which are so fundamental as to 
apply wherever a scout troop may be run in connection with a 
school. 

The troop was first organized early in1916. Atthe height of its war- 
time activity it numbered at one period nearly one hundred scouts. 
With the signing of the armistice in November, 1918, a powerful 
motive which had held so large an organization together ceased 
to operate, and then followed a rapid succession of scoutmasters, the 
result being a complete disintegration of the troop. 

The present scoutmaster, an instructor in the science department, 
took charge of the troop in October, 1919. With one exception, 
previous scoutmasters had not been connected with the school in 
any other capacity. The troop at this time existed as a “paper” 
organization of fifty-five scouts in eight patrols. An urgent call was 
issued, by bulletin and by announcement in assembly, for all who 
considered themselves members of the troop to meet at the regular 
time and place. Exactly fourteen scouts responded. Later publicity, 
coupled with the announcement that on and after a certain date no 
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former scouts would be accepted into the new organization, netted 
three more. With these seventeen boys three skeleton patrols were 
organized and with the slate wiped clean a new start was made. 

As the result of a careful survey of the entire situation certain 
factors were listed as making for—others as operating against—the 
success of scouting in the school. This having been done, the nega- 
tive influences were, in so far as means could be devised, circum- 
vented and the positive ones capitalized. 

On the negative side of our account we were forced to face the 
facts: 


(a) That, since the school year was only approximately 8 months 
long, our troop year must at best consist of less than thirty 
weekly meetings. 


(b) That we must accept each year the loss of a large proportion of 
our troop membership due to withdrawals from the school. 
Experience thus far indicated a 25 per cent loss each year. 


(c) That there are many—too many—other interests and activities 
which compete for the boys’ time and attention. 


(d) That intensive preparation for college in the higher forms leaves 
little time or energy for scouting. 


(e) That our boys coming from widely separated parts of the city 
scarcely knew each other and understood nothing of the sort of 
codperation which arises as the result of pride in a community. 


(f) That we must accept into the troop Jew and Gentile, Catholic 
and Protestant, Christian Scientist and boys from families of 
no particular religious belief. 


Over and against this apparent handicap we were able to take 
courage from the facts: 


(a) That the entire building with its gymnasium, lunch room and 
kitchens, shop, and class and lecture rooms was at our disposal. 


(6) That our school property includes track and field for outdoor 
sports and a bit of woodland where we may gather dead wood 
and build our fires for cooking, etc., unmolested. 


(c) That we have on our faculty men able and willing to help with 
special problems from time to time. 


(d) That we have contact with our scouts five days a week. 
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(e) That our troop treasury was in good condition and our boys 
financially able to equip themselves. 


With the firm conviction that the advantages far outweighed the 
disadvantages and that’ the possibilities were unlimited we faced the 
future. — 

From the very beginning, certain policies have been strictly 
adhered to and not a little of the present success of the troop can be 
traced to the sense of certainty thereby developed. 

1. Everything begins (and ends) strictly on time. 

2. No meeting is ever “called off.” 

3. Hikes are announced as “fair weather only” or “rain or shine” 
and are held if but one boy turns up. Special effort is made to 
introduce some novel element on any hike for which the attendance 
is small. The boys may be depended upon to do the rest and the 
fellow who did not come feels that he has missed something real. 

4. No boy is ever asked to join the troop. General announcement 
may be made by bulletin, inviting membership and instructing the 
candidates as to how to proceed to obtain an application blank, but 
the request must, in each case, originate with the boy. 

5. Application blanks are obtainable only from the scoutmaster 
by personal application. This affords an opportunity to “size up” 
and become acquainted with the applicant and insures seriousness 
of intent on his part. 

6. Boys fifteen years or over, who make first application to 
become scouts, are discouraged in every way as experience has 
shown that the best scouts are those who enter younger. If the 
fifteen-year-old applicant persists and thereby shows that he is in 
real earnest, his application is accepted. 

7. When school work and scout work conflict school work is 
always given precedence. The first duty of every scout is to be the 
best possible student. 

8. Scouts do not undertake, either individually or as a troop, any 
service which will involve the necessity of their being excused 
during school hours. (This and the preceding ruling have done 
much to promote and maintain friendly relations between scouts and 
faculty.) 


The debits and credits of our situation fairly set down and many 
questions of policy determined and recorded, our three patrols set 
about to build a real live troop. Our first efforts were directed to- 
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ward the establishment and maintenance of a high degree of regu- 
larity of attendance. A circular letter was prepared and sent to the 
parents of all scouts and to the parents of candidates as they were 
accepted. This letter briefly explained the aims and ideals of 
scouting and suggested that to obtain full value from it a boy, and 
his parents as well, must accept it as a serious part of his life and 
living and not as a temporary source of amusement. We asked the 
hearty support of parents in securing 100 per cent attendance on 
the part of their scout. 

As an incentive to regular attendance a wall chart was prepared 
on which, by suitable markers, weekly credit was given to patrols 
having 100 per cent attendance. Sickness was not accepted as an 
excuse, unless of more than a week’s duration, and correct uniform 
was required for a patrol to score. 

Programs for meetings were prepared and posted well in advance. 
Some “surprise element,” not a part of the posted program, was 
devised and executed for each meeting. In this way the boys never 
knew just what they would miss by staying away and soon we had 
developed a situation such that, as one scout put it, “A fellow didn’t 
dare stay away.” Our ratio of actual to possible attendance soon 
rose to and has since been maintained at better than 90 per cent. 

In the posting of our programs we also resorted to a form of 
advertising. The typewritten programs were attached to oblong 
mounts of cardboard, across the top of which ran decorations in 
brightly colored inks or paper; geometrical designs, symbolic designs, 
patrol animals cut from magazines, merit badge devices copied from 
the Scout Handbook, sign language and trail signs, totems “bor- 
rowed” from the Woodcraft League, etc. Such advertisement 
accomplished several desirable ends. It insured attention for scout 
notices regardless of what else occupied the bulletin board. It 
aroused the curiosity of boys who were not scouts and focused their 
attention on the fact that there was in existence a very live organi- 
zation of which they were not a part. Before many weeks had passed 
a steadily increasing number of boys were making inquiry about 
scouting and membership in the troop, and another problem— 
that of expansion—had been solved. 

We resolved to expand only as rapidly as we were prepared to 
hold the new scouts to real scouting. By December we had thirty- 
six active scouts and by the close of school, in June, forty-eight or 
six full patrols. 
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A public exhibition of flag ceremony, drill, setting-up exercises, 
and scout games, before a scoutmasters’ training class, furnished 
the motive for perfecting these activities to a high degree. On the 
night of the exhibition every scout in the 6 patrols, then organized, 
was present—a 100 per cent troop. Troop pride was born anew. 
The troop had come to life. At last, we were beginning to do some- 
thing. 

Meanwhile we had developed a standard outline program for 
our troop meetings. In it are contained the elements which ex- 
perience has taught us go to make up a complete and well-rounded 
troop meeting. It has worked so well that it has been retained 
without modification to the present date. The outline with comment 
on certain of its features follows. 


OUTLINE PROGRAM FOR TROOP MEETINGS 
Minutes ‘ 
5 ASSEMBLY 


In charge of assistant scoutmaster or senior patrol leader. 
Whistle or bugle signal. 
Formation to depend on surroundings. 
Start Promptly 
5-15 CEREMONY 
Assistant scoutmaster or senior patrol leader presents troops to scout- 
master, or 
Repeat Scout Oath, or 
Repeat Scout Law, or 
Salute to colors, or 
Pledge of allegiance, or 
Candidates take Scout Oath, or 
Inspection, or 
Any combination of above. 


o-15 CLOSE ORDER DRILL 
Not to exceed 15 minutes but real drill. 
Attention 
At Ease 
Rest Teach meaning and insist on distinction. 
Fall Out 
Dismissed 


5-15 Settinc-Up Exercises 


Formal or mimetic to be led by boys chosen at random by the scout- 
master. Every boy to have an opportunity to lead. Even the timid. 
Firm but kindly assistance from scoutmaster at first. Insist upon 
uniformity in method of giving commands. 
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20-30 GAMES. ACTIVE GAME PERIOD 
Make your own list of games that go well. 
Some games also teach scout activities. 
Control games with whistle. 
Implicit and immediate obedience to all whistle signals is, without 
exception, the most valuable thing a troop can be taught. 
Good games may be found in: 
Scoutmaster's Handbook. 
Games for Boys. Ripley. 
Community Recreation. Draper. 
Spalding Athletic Library. 
20-40 INSTRUCTION 
1. Group instruction in scout requirements. 
a. Patrol or group instructed by troop experts 
b. Inter-patrol contests 
c. “The Stint.” An assigned task in regard to birds, stars, trees, 
knots, etc. 
2. Patrol “stunt” practice. 
Bridge or tower lashing 
Wall scaling 
First aid lifts and carries 
Map making 
Etc. 
3. Talks by outsiders (illustrated if possible). 
First aid and health 
Camping and equipment 
Wrestling and boxing 
Flying 
Sing out by song leader 
Etc. 


10-30 CAMP FirE or Councit RING 
Announcements 
Plans for hikes 
Scout reports—nature-study 
Exhibit of interesting curios 
Story telling 
Songs 
Stunts 
Contests between individuals 
Passive games 
“Preachments” (highly dangerous) 


5-10 CLosinG EXERCISES 
Simple good night 
Formal or informal ceremony 
Taps by bugle 
Any or all of above 
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By reducing some of these elements to their minimum time or omitting them 
entirely for one meeting, extra time may be gained for others or for special events. 

No meeting should exceed two hours in length. 

Note the entire absence of any provision for business. Troop business, except in 
extreme cases, is best conducted in officers’ committee. When necessary their 
decisions can be referred to a vote of the troop as a whole for confirmation. 

The good scoutmaster must provide an opportunity for his boys to exhibit their 
proficiency in scouting. 

There is an inherent desire on the part of boys of scout age to “show off.” (This 
is not said in any derogatory sense.) 

There must be some excuse in the boy’s mind for all the drill and training to 
which he submits. 

It is up to the scoutmaster to provide an objective or goal. 

This may be: 

Parents’ Night exhibit 

Review of troop by invited guest of honor 
Visiting troop at meeting 

Demonstration before an interested group 


October, 1920, found the troop membership reduced from forty- 
eight to about thirty-six active scouts. With the exception of one 
or two scouts who changed from active to associate status, the 
entire loss was due to withdrawals from the school. To offset this 
loss we had a long waiting list which enabled us to recruit rapidly our 
membership back to the six-patrol standard. This accomplished, 
and the waiting list still unexhausted, it became evident that a 
limit must be set for the size of the troop. After careful consideration 
of all the factors involved it was decided to fix this limit at eight 
patrols, or sixty-four boys, but it was agreed that the formation of 
the final two patrols should be postponed as long as possible. 

The developments of this year (school year 1920-21) were so 
numerous and so rapid that no attempt will be made from here on 
to relate them in chronological order. 

From an idea conceived by the scoutmaster, the boys designed 
and constructed what, for want of a better name, we shall call a 
“troop status board.” Cards two inches by three inches were double 
punched and hung in columns on brass brads, a column to a patrol. 
The first card in the column bears the name of the patrol, the next 
the patrol leader, the next the assistant patrol leader, and then in 
alphabetical order the members of the patrol. White cards are used 
for candidates, yellow (buff) for Tenderfeet, red (salmon) for Second 
Class, and blue for First Class. For each six months that a scout 
remains in any class a black spot is affixed to his card. When a 
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scout advances in rank a new card of the higher color is prepared 
and on it is noted the date of the advance and any similar data on 
the previous card is copied over. 

From this board, visitors, the scoutmaster, and the boys them- 
selves can tell at a glance: (1) The number of scouts of each rank in 
the troop; (2) The organization of each patrol and its state of 
advancement; (3) The number of vacancies in the troop and 
the patrols in which they exist; (4) The slow-progress scouts 
and the slow-progress patrols (by the black spots). The board has 
contributed more than any other single factor in creating and sus- 
taining interest in advancement and has developed and fostered the 
most intense patrol pride. 

Early in the year, at a troop “camp fire,” the scoutmaster made a 
chance remark that the troop did not possess a single article of 
exhibit value. Twenty-four hours later a smiling scout presented for 
his approval a well arranged and beautifully executed knot board, 
showing the nine tenderfoot knots. On the spot was born an idea. 
At the next “camp fire” the knot board was exhibited and the idea 
“sprung.” Each and every scout in the troop was to produce some- 
thing of exhibit value within the next six weeks. In addition each 
patrol undertook to produce some larger exhibit as the result of the 
joint activity of its members. 

As school closed at 1:45 P. M. on Fridays, arrangements were 
made whereby the scouts secured the use of the school shop with 
its tools and equipment from the close of school until mess time at 
six P. M. each Friday. The Beavers built a trek cart, the Wolves a 
marvelous tent cloth which could be pitched in many ways, the 
Foxes and Bears model landscapes covered with tiny log cabins— 
rustic bridges—towers, etc., the Stags a series of model bird houses, 
and the Flying Eagles a board on which were mounted small models 
of many different types of tents. 

Within the time limit set more than fifty individual exhibits had 
been completed, including model towers, bridges, log cabins, bird 
houses and feeding stations, map boards, first aid kits, trail sign- 
boards, nature-study collections, tin can toys, wireless apparatus, 
pot hooks, model fires, map boards and maps, light signal sets, 
model airplanes, carved knives, forks, spoons, individual hike 
equipment, and many others. 

All of this material was used repeatedly throughout the year and 
finally assembled for a great exhibit on “Parents’ Night.” 
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During the year each patrol developed and perfected some “stunt” 
—trek-«cart drill, bridge and tower lashing, tent pitching, first aid 
lifts and carries, the use of field wireless, etc. Opportunities for 
exhibiting these stunts, once perfected, were diligently sought and, 
if necessary, created. Thus there was always plenty to do. 

Outstanding features of the year’s activities included visits to us 
by other troops in January and February, a one-hour swim in the 
pool at the lower school, a thirty-minute demonstration before the 
members of the Scoutmasters’ Course at Teachers College, a 
“brother hike”—no scout allowed to come unless he brought his own 
or a “borrowed” brother—48 present, out-of-door meetings with real 
campfires in June, May and June hikes including a swim, several 
illustrated talks by outside men on subjects of interest to the boys. 

The troop acquired during the year a trek cart built by the 
Beavers, four shelter tents for overnight hikes, a very complete set 
of bird and tree pictures, two portable wireless sets (sending and 
receiving in each set) built by the boys for the most part from 
second-hand material. 

The ever-widening scope of its activities made it evident that the 
future development of the troop depended upon the training of 
patrol leaders and assistants of a high order of ability. With this in 
mind a large portion of the scoutmaster’s time for the remainder of 
the year was devoted to this end. 

Special meetings were held for leaders only. At these meetings 
the successes and failures of the troop were frankly discussed. Plans 
for the future were presented and an enthusiasm for them created 
which insured their success when presented to the troop as a whole. 
Leaders were required to wear their proper insignia at all times and 
were given to understand that they must not be outstripped in 
scout advancement by any member of their patrol. Practically un- 
limited authority was delegated to leaders and there was insistence 
upon strict accounting for its proper use. Two things were insisted 
upon if a boy were to retain his position of leadership: (1) He must 
assume responsibility without being told. (2) He must continually 
originate and pass up, for the consideration of the group, new ideas. 

Some boys, it is true, are born leaders, but experience has taught 
us that, given fairly presentable material to start with, leaders of a 
high degree of excellence may be made. Boys must be taught the 
technique of leadership. At this age they are apt pupils and, urged 
on by the intense desire to “lead,” their progress is rapid. As the 
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quality of leadership improved, entire situations were delegated to 
the control of the various patrol leaders and the time and energy of 
the scoutmaster were thereby released for other matters. A secondary 
effect of this leadership training manifested itself in a quickening 
and crystallizing of patrol spirit. The patrols became living, working, 
fighting units which turned out tangible evidence of their scouting. 

During this year we were more than once, and perhaps justly, 
accused of being a “show” troop. It must be admitted that more 
attention was apparently paid to the spectacular side of scouting 
than to the advancement in rank of individual scouts. We had, 
however, laid deep and lasting foundations on the basis of which we 
were to reap a rich and rapid harvest of advancements in the first 
few months of the new year. The school year closed with a 
troop membership of approximately sixty-two and a waiting list 
of ten. 

Reorganization in October (school year 1921-22) showed a loss of 
thirteen scouts, due to withdrawals from the school, and three 
scouts transferred from active to associate status. This left us 
about six patrols. From our waiting list we were able to recruit in a 
few weeks to an eight-patrol standard. Such rapid absorption of 
new material, previously highly dangerous, was now accomplished 
smoothly and effectively by the use of our large corps of well-trained 
(boy) leaders. , 

From October to December, inclusive, we have advanced thirteen 
scouts from Tenderfoot to Second Class rank and twelve scouts 
from Second to First Class rank. In the same period eleven First 
Class scouts have acquired a total of sixty merit badges and we are 
still going strong. 


The present status of the troop—active scouts only—is: 





Rank No. of Boys} Form No. of Boys|Age No. of Boys 
Candidates 2 | 1 (7th. Gr.) 10 11 + (Candidates) 2 
Tenderfoot 22 |2 9 12 16 
Second Class 19 | 3 14 13 s 
First Class 18 | 4 14 14 14 
— 5 9 15 12 
Total 61 | 6 5 16 6 
— 17 3 
Total 61 _— 
Total 61 
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At present we are busily at work upon a pageant, written with 
our special needs in view by our assistant scoutmaster. In its de- 
velopment and presentation we hope (a) to make some money for 
the troop treasury; (5) to satisfy the inherent desire of boys of scout 
age to “show off”; (c) to furnish an incentive for the perfection of 
a wide variety of scout activities; and (d) to create projects of 
which the following is a typical example. 

As a part of the setting for one of our scenes we needed an Indian 
tepee. One of our newest and youngest patrols undertook to produce 
it. Ernest Thompson-Seton’s Book of Woodcraft, Harper’s Out- 
door Book, and similar books were consulted and the art of tepee- 
making studied. Mothers were consulted as to the best type of 
material. Department stores yielded, upon inquiry, information as 
to widths of goods and prices. The material purchased, a new 
problem arose when it became necessary to reduce the layout from 
the 10 x 20 foot plan given in the book to an 8 x 16 foot plan, and still 
keep everything in proportion. Finally a part of the patrol spent a 
Saturday morning at the American Museum of Natural History 
studying the models there for ideas as to decorations for the outside 
of the tepee. 

The true greatness of scouting lies in its never-ending appeal. 
Once he has caught the scouting spirit no boy is ever “done” with 
scouting. First Class rank attained, he is but on the threshold. 
Regardless of the scope of the boy’s interest, there are merit 
badges to be won for proficiency in some branch of his chosen field. 
Nor is the scout left to wander blindly. Carefully prepared merit 
badge pamphlets, written by recognized experts in their field, are 
available to guide and instruct the scout and to open up a vision of 
the possibilities of further study. There are at present more than 
sixty merit badges and others are continually being added. Beyond 
First Class rank lie Life (5 merit badges), Star (10 merit badges), 
and finally the coveted Eagle scout rank to be attained by earning 
twenty-one meiit badges, including certain specified ones. The 
quest of our First Class scouts for merit badges has been productive 
of some very significant developments. 

In line with our policy that school work comes first, scouts who 
are failing in any school subject or who are doing work which is 
conspicuously below their recognized ability are forbidden to apply 
for or do work toward the attainment of merit badges. They pledge 
their scout honor in regard to the observance of this ruling. Two 
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scouts hampered in this way made an eloquent plea that the rule 
be suspended during the Christmas vacation. Their request was 
granted, but with the resumption of school in January the ban was 
again made effective. Such boys, ambitious to advance in scouting, 
have been supplied with a new motive and a powerful incentive to 
make good in their school work. 

The experience of the boys in qualifying for certain merit badges 
constitutes no mean education in itself. In the two weeks of Christ- 
mas vacation the scouts referred to enjoyed such diversified experi- 
ences as: 

(a) Half a day spent at a public fire station during which the men 
in charge explained the use of the apparatus, the correct method of 
turning in an alarm and the subsequent steps to be taken before the 
arrival of the apparatus, and the Police and Fire Departments’ 
regulations for fire prevention. (Firemanship MB) 

(b) A visit to the plant of the S.P.C.A., with a view to gaining 
insight into the aims of the organization, its methods and its equip- 
ment. (First Aid to Animals MB) 

(c) A swimming test, given by the American Red Cross, the 
successful passing of which gave the boys the right to wear the 
Junior Red Cross life saving insignia. (Life Saving MB) 

(d) A day’s service for a public health station, spent in dis- 
tributing literature and explaining the Schick test for typhoid to 
many families in a tenement house district. The boys came away 
from this service with much information in regard to the various 
efforts being made to safeguard the welfare of the public and have 
since received a letter of commendation for their services from the 
Board of Health. (Public Health MB) 

When one stops to consider the probable length of time it would 
have taken to impart a similar amount of knowledge and under- 
standing of the workings of these civic and social agencies by ordi- 
nary school methods, one is inclined to despair and to sympathize 
heartily with the scout who remarked : “Gee! Why can’t school work 
be made as interesting as getting merit badges!” 

When our scouts applied for merit badges in personal and public 
health they discovered that Local Headquarters had no examiners 
in these subjects. No true scout could accept such a situation 
passively. Discussion at home interested the fathers (both doctors) 
of two of the boys to such an extent that they have respectively 
agreed to take over the examinations in these subjects not only for 
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our own troop but for the whole of Manhattan as well. A very high 
order-of “good turn” which links up home, scouts, school, and 
community! 

A similar lack of examiners in other subjects led the boys to 
propose to the local scout executive that instructors in the school be 
recognized as competent to certify as to the scout’s ability in merit 
badge subjects which lay within their field. After some discussion 
satisfactory arrangements were made and the scheme was put into 
operation. Instructors in the various departments have been most 
generous in giving of their time and energy to this service. The 
whole merit badge scheme has been explained to them and it has 
been mutually agreed that the boys are to be held to high standards. 

Developments along this line are so recent that it is difficult to 
comprehend fully the possibilities inherent in the situation. Thus 
far the science department has examined in chemistry, electricity, 
and photography; the modern language department in interpreting 
(French and Spanish); the history department in civics; and the 
physical education department in athletics and physical develop- 
ment. This much is certain,—it opens up an entirely new and 
different point of contact between student and teacher and lends 
new interest to the pursuit of these subjects. 

Many lines for the expansion of this contact between scouts and 
instruction departments of the school immediately suggest them- 
selves. Many merit badges require as a part of the necessary 
qualifications, the writing of an article concerning some phase of 
the subject. There seems to be no reason why, for example, the 
historical sketch of the development of architecture, necessary for 
the Architecture Merit Badge, should not be accepted for school 
credit as a part of the course in English composition. Similarly the 
articles in wood and metal necessary for other merit badges could 
be made in the school shops and credited as a part of the course. 
Paintings, drawings, pottery, and craft work in leather, etc., required 
for still other merit badges, could be developed and credited by the 
arts department. Such a scheme would powerfully motivate many 
tasks now performed by the students in a more or less perfunctory 
manner. 

Herein also lies the only acceptable method of giving school 
credit for scout work. To award a scout even one or two points 
credit toward graduation simply because he has attained a certain 
scout rank introduces considerations which are undesirable from 
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both the school and the scout point of view. Scouting is its own 
reward and needs no other. There seems to be no logical reason, 
however, why the work done by a scout, in so far as it coincides with 
the requirements of the various departments, should not be ac- 
cepted for credit in their courses. 

The present type of athletic training in our secondary schools, 
with its tendency to concentrate a large share of the available 
money, time, and energy on the development of winning teams at the 
expense of the mass of students, is obsolete and will one day be 
replaced by a better system. Compulsory physical training, as 
enforced by law in several states, too often defeats its own ends as 
the result of a wrong mental attitude toward it on the part of the 
students. 

Scouting, with its drill, setting-up exercises both formal and 
mimetic, group games and contests, wall scaling, hiking, etc., offers 
a diversified and well-rounded program of physical activity capable 
of handling large groups and one which can easily be made to 
include the present type of sports without the undue emphasis 
now placed upon them. An experiment along this line conducted in 
a boys’ school of moderate size would undoubtedly be productive of 
most interesting results. 

Future development of scouting in connection with the school is 
limited only by the difficulty of finding men who can be at one and 
the same time both good schoolmasters and good scoutmasters. 
Scouting must be in but not of the schools. For scouting to be 
absorbed into the school program would be a tragedy for scouts and 
school alike. The two programs should coexist and supplement each 
other but neither must usurp the province of the other. 








A CHALLENGE AND ITS SEQUEL: THE 
PREVENTION OF RICKETS * 


By WALTER H. EDDY 
Associate Professor of Physiological Chemistry, Teachers College 


The readers of the TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD require no intro- 
ductory statements to call attention either to the great progress 
made in the study of infant nutrition during the past decade or to 
the importance of general knowledge on this subject. It suffices, 
therefore, to state that the years 1921 and 1922 seem to promise 
as great a contribution to the problem of avoiding rickets as did 
the years 1918 and 1919 to the elucidation of the causes of scurvy; 
and for much the same reason. 

The extent of rickets in its incipient form has been little suspected 
by the public at large. A study of a certain community in New 
York City by Dr. Alfred Hess led him to state that at least 90 percent 
of the infants of that section suffer from rickets. The report of the 
British Medical Committee puts the matter thus: 

It is but little realized how great and widespread is the part played by 
rickets in civilized communities. If the matter ended with bony deformities 
obvious to the eye it would be bad enough but investigations have demon- 
strated that such deformities only represent a small part of the cases affected. 

. The relation between defective teeth and rickets has been placed on an 
experimental basis recently—and there can be little doubt that any remedy 
which would exclude one would most certainly improve and perhaps eradicate 
the other. The rachitic child carries the stigma of the disease throughout 
life in the form of defective teeth. Nor is this the most serious part of the 
evil, for the reduced resistance to other diseases of the rachitic child is so 
marked that the causative factor of rickets may be the secret of immunity 
and non-immunity to many of the diseases which result in the high infantile 
death rate associated with urban conditions. 


The first suggestion of the possible relation of vitamins to rickets 
was advanced in general terms by Hopkins in 1906 and more 
specifically by Funk in his book Die Vitamine, 1914. The value 
of cod-liver oil in treating rickets was a matter of common medical 


* Received for publication February 12, 1922. 
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knowledge, though based entirely onempiricism. The present interest 
in the problem, however, may be said to have been focused by the 
publication of a report by the British Medical Research Committee 
in 1919 on the present state of knowledge concerning accessory 
food factors (vitamins). In this report, detailed attention is given 
to the presentation of the results of a research into the causes of 
rickets conducted for the committee by E. Mellanby. The principal 
conclusion of this work is that rickets may be ascribed to the 
absence of the vitamin first described by McCollum as fat-soluble 
A. Mellanby would designate this as the antirachitic vitamin, in 
harmony with the terms antineuritic for the B vitamin and anti- 
scorbutic for the C vitamin. 

Had this view been advanced by Mellanby as an individual it 
would have challenged attention; but presented by the British 
report, the conclusion took on a semi-official character as repre- 
senting the consensus of opinion of the British medical service. And 
for this reason the claim greatly stimulated interest. 

It would be wrong, however, to imply that the endorsement of the 
British Committee implied unanimous agreement in Great Britain. 
Paton, Findlay, and Watson soon issued controversial matter 
refusing to accept Mellanby’s claims in foto. In America, studies 
had been under way looking to the solution of the problem in 
various laboratories. Hess had already reported investigations 
in this field and was actively interested in the experiments. 
McCollum at Johns Hopkins was investigating diets from the same 
viewpoint and the question of the identity of human rickets and 
the condition induced in experimental animals by special diets was 
enlisting the interest of the pathologists. 

The fact remains, however, that just as McCollum’s positive 
statement that scurvy was not a vitamin disease precipitated the 
mass of investigation which led to the universal recognition of his 
error and to the acceptance of absence of vitamin C as the causative 
factor in this disease, so the announcement and backing of Mellan- 
by’s view by the British report have again produced the spark which 
seems to have fired a train of investigations which will duplicate 
for rickets what McCollum’s claim did for scurvy. 

In this latter controversy the results seem at present to indicate 
that in the case of rickets we are not dealing with a specific vita- 
min deficiency disease, as Mellanby thought, but with a disease 
owing its development to, or curable by, a variety of factors of 
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which the vitamin A may not even be a member. The latter 
question is as yet, however, far from settled. 

To present the conditions that surround the rickets controversy 
is a far less simple matter than to write of the scurvy contest. 
The latter is now fairly well settled, but the rickets war is still 
on. Most people are agreed with H. G. Wells in his conten- 
tion that, however harrowing the details, wars are interesting; and 
in a case where the outcome is of such vital importance it seems 
worth while to attempt the part of the war correspondent and try 
to picture the campaign in progress. The historian can later correct 
the errors that arise in the account of the eye witnesses. 

The logical beginning for this running account would therefore 
seem to be the Mellanby investigations as reported in the British 
Medical Research Committee’s monograph. In this work Mellanby 
devised and fed to growing puppies four diets whose composition 
follows: 


DIET I DIET II 
Whole milk, 200 c.c. Whole milk, 175 c.c. 
Oatmeal porridge White bread 
Rice porridge NaCl, 1-2 gms. 
NaCl, 2 gms. 

DIET Ill DIET IV 
Skim milk, 175 c.c. Skim milk, 250-350 c.c. 
White bread (70% wheat) White bread (70%) 
Linseed oil, 10 c.c. Linseed oil, 10 c.c. 
Yeast, 10 gms. Yeast, 5-10 gms. 
NaCl, 1-2 gms. Orange juice, 3 c.c. 
NaCl, 1-2 gms. 


An examination of these diets, all of which produce rickets of 
varying degree, shows that they differ mainly in the following 
particulars: By using skim milk in place of whole milk a marked 
reduction in the A vitamin was obtained in diets III and 1V. The 
inclusion of yeast and orange juice in diets III and IV and the 
failure of these diets to prevent rickets showed that vitamins B and 
C do not prevent rickets. The selection of linseed oil was based on 
the idea that vegetable oils are notoriously poor in vitamin A. 

Mellanby’s method was to combine these diets with various other 
substances and to classify the latter on the basis of their value in 
preventing or permitting rickets to develop. He gives the following 
classification of these substances: 
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SUBSTANCES Not PREVENTING RICKETS SUBSTANCES PREVENTING RICKETS IN 


IN PUPPIES VARYING DEGREES IN PUPPIES 
Bread ad lib. Whole milk, 500 c.c. per day 
Oatmeal Cod-liver oil 
Rice Butter 
Skim milk ad lib. Suet 
Yeast, 10-20 gms. per day Olive oil 
Orange juice, 5 c.c. per day Arachis oil (peanut) 
Linseed oil Lard 
Babassu oil Cottonseed oil 
Hydrogenated fat Meat 
Calcium phosphate Meat extracts 
Sodium chloride Malt extract 
Meat protein Potatoes 
Milk protein Turnips 


The results in the second table do not, on their face, give unquali- 
fied support to the A vitamin hypothesis. The value of whole milk, 
butter, and cod-liver oil supports the hypothesis. In the case of 
meat which definitely prevented rickets when added to diet II 
(this contained 5-7 gms. butter fat) this protective action failed 
even when 50 gms. per day were combined with diets III and IV. 
In all cases, however, meat exhibited some inhibitory effect, but it 
was much less marked in the case of rapidly growing larger dogs. 
The report states: 

The explanation of the different results obtained with meat, according as 
whether diets II or IV were used, apparently depended on the fact that 
diet II was not so powerfully rickets-producing because of the presence of 
5-7 gms. of butter fat in the whole milk. In itself the butter in the milk was 
not sufficient to prevent rickets, but its effectiveness was increased con- 
siderably by the addition of a small quantity (10 gms.) of meat per diem. 

And again: 

Whether the undoubted antirachitic effect shown in some cases (on diets I 
and II) by lean meat and meat extract is due to the comparatively small 
amount of the fat-soluble accessory contained in them, or whether the explan- 
ation of their effect must be sought along other lines is a question requiring 
quantitative investigation. 

Malt extract gave some protection with 20 c.c. doses; 50 gms. of 
potatoes and turnips per day had a definite but not great inhibitory 
action. The fats used fell into four classes. Butter and cod-liver 
oil had high potency, peanut and olive oils showed moderate pre- 
ventive action, coconut and cottonseed oils had less effect, while 
the action of linseed, babassu, and hydrogenated fats was negligi- 
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ble. The animal fats were, in general, more potent than those of 
vegetable origin. 

Mellanby also made an observation which has since been confirmed, 
viz., that rapid growth makes a much greater demand on the 
antirachitic factor than slow growth. Small slow-growing puppies 
were much more easily protected than large rapidly growing dogs. 

In general then the evidence seemed to justify Mellanby’s belief 
that the antirachitic factor is the fat-soluble vitamin, though he 
frankly admitted that there were gaps in the evidence. 

It is by no means certain now that the fat-soluble A may not be 
an important factor in rickets prevention. Zilva and Miura have 
shown that cod-liver oil is many times richer in vitamin A than is 
butter or any other known source of the vitamin. More recently, 
Hart, Steenbock and Hoppert in this country have shown that 
green oats are better than dry oat straw in producing calcium 
assimilation in goats, and that in this respect they are distinctly 
more like cod-liver oil than are the vegetables containing less of 
the A vitamin factor. On the other hand, they found that butter 
fat was not efficient in transforming the calcium balance from nega- 
tive to positive, but that cod-liver oil was. 

We now have a fairly comprehensive idea of the challenge. What 
has been its reception? One of the most important contributions to 
the problem came from the pathologists in this country. The 
reactions of rats to vitamin A had been established by extensive 
experimentation, and in many ways they furnished more ideal 


material for the study of this rickets problem. It was first necessary, . 


however, to show that the lesions produced in rats by the so-called 
rachitic diets might be considered diagnostic of rickets as we know 
it in the human being. Detailed study for which A. M. Pappen- 
heimer, of Columbia, and E. A. Park, of Johns Hopkins (now of 
Yale), are largely responsible, not only seems to have fully estab- 
lished this point but has also given us a diagnostic method for deter- 
mining true rickets. Fig. 1 shows the sections of the chondro- 
costal junctions (rib junctions) that are used for this purpose and 
the characteristic features. Fig. 2 also shows how X-rays of the 
long bones and of the metaphyses and epiphyses help in the 
problem. As a result of this work practically all the evidence in 
this country has accumulated from rat feeding experiments. The 
importance of this contribution cannot be overestimated in the 
part it has played in making extended experimentation possible. 
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If an attempt were made to lay out a project to combat Mellanby’s 
views, the plan of campaign would naturally be on the following 
lines: 

1. To show that a diet could be devised free of vitamin A but 
preventive of rickets. 


2. To show that a diet rich in vitamin A could fail to prevent 
rickets. 


3. Toshow that a diet could be eaten which was devoid of vitamin 
A and could still fail to produce rickets. 


4. To show that therapeutic agents other than vitamin A could 
be preventive of rickets. 


5. To show that the curative factor in cod-liver oil is not vitamin 
A. 


The success of any of these campaigns would go far toward under- 
mining the Mellanby claim and cumulatively would tend to go far 
toward the solution of the problem. These are just the campaigns 
that have been and are still being waged. For the sake of brevity 
we may divide the principal investigating groups in America 
into two camps. One we will call the Johns Hopkins group. It 
consists of E. V. McCollum, P. G. Shipley, E. A. Park and Nina 
Simmonds, J. Howland and co-workers. Dr. Park’s recent appoint- 
ment to the department of pediatrics in the New Haven Hospital 
has divided the group, but as the studies are published jointly the 
term Hopkins group will suffice to represent both laboratories. 
The second major group may be called the Columbia group. It 
includes H. C. Sherman, Alfred Hess, A. M. Pappenheimer, T. 
Zucker, G. McCann, and M. B. Gutman. The department of 
physiological chemistry at Teachers College has been assigned a 
part in this investigation and is coéperating in the work of this 
group. Already other laboratories are coéperating in the work, 
but the brunt of the attack and the principal credit for the progress 
to date rest with these two groups. 

If we were to select the key contribution to the success of the 
campaign, we should not go far wrong if we accorded that position 
to a paper by Sherman and Pappenheimer, of the Columbia group. 

Sherman devised two diets, now known as No. 84 and No. 85, 
which were identical in nearly every particular except phosphorus 
content and completely devoid of any vitamin A except for that 
found in flour. 
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SHERMAN’S DIETS 


No. 84 No. 85 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Petest Gomer ...... 95.0 95.0 
ar ee 2.9 2.5 
4a ae 2.0 2.0 
Fecitrate ..... 0.1 O.1 
K,HPQ,. . . —< 0.0 0.4 
Total phosphorus... 86 mgs. and 157 mgs. per 100 gms. 


Pappenheimer was able to demonstrate by rib sections and X-ray 
that if growing rats were placed on these diets, at the end of 30- 
odd days every rat on diet No. 84 would show rickets while every 
one on No. 85 would be perfectly free of such lesions. There seemed 
no escape from the conclusion that rickets can be prevented in the 
absence of vitamin A by a proper dosage of phosphorus, i. e., that 
the laying down of calcium is conditioned primarily by the amount 
of phosphorus in the diet. These experiments have been extended 
and confirmed. It has been the privilege of the Teachers College 
laboratory to show that the form in which the phosphorus is given 
is also a determinant and that all dietary forms are not equally 
efficient sources of phosphorus. Figs. 1 and 2 are photos of data 
collected in an experiment of this kind in our laboratories in which 
it was shown that if the phosphorus of the diet was in the combined 
form known as phytin (a combination especially prominent in 
seeds) the amount of phosphorus given in this form must be at 
least twice that required when inorganic phosphorus was used, if 
rickets is to be prevented. 

The first confirmation of the significance of phosphorus came 
almost simultaneously from the Hopkins group. McCollum devised 
three diets which differed from those of Sherman in being much 
more complete in other dietary factors but, like his, high in calcium, 
low in phosphorus and vitamin A. These diets appear on page 167. 

The effect of these diets differs as follows: No. 3133 produces slightly 
more rapid growth than No. 3127, due to the five-tenths per cent 
butter fat, butamore pronounced rickets on thataccount. This finding 
is in agreement with Mellanby’s conclusion that rapid growth creates 
agreater demand fortherachitic preventive and hence, in its absence, 
a higher degree of the disease. Diet No. 3143 increases the calcium 
to what is now known to be at least twice the optimal amount in 
the diet without preventing rickets. (Diet No. 3143 contains .3019 
gms. P and 1.221 gms. Ca in 100 gms. of food.) 























FIGURE I 


The central figure shows a normal section taken through the rib junction of a 
rat which had been fed the Sherman-Pappenheimer protective diet No. 85. The 
section on the right shows the abnormal rachitic appearance on the Sherman 
Pappenheimer diet No. 84, and the one on the left shows that when the phos 
phorus in the diet is supplied by Phytin in an amount equal to that of diet No. 8&5 
we still fail to get protection. 


SR 


These are groups of X-rays of rat leg bones selected on basis of diet. Note 
that Group III shows wide gaps between the caps (metaphyses) and the long 
bone proper. These rats were fed on Sherman-Pappenheimer rickets producing 
diet No. 84. Group I was fed the protective diet No. 85. Compare with Group 
III. Groups IV, V, and VI show attempts to find the protective value of another 
source of phosphorus (Phytin). 
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McCottvum’s Racuitic Diets 


No. 3127. No. 3133 No. 3143 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

Rolled oats... ... 40 40 ™ 
a = nt 33 
eee - .% 33 
Gelatin. id 10 10 15 
Wheat gluten . mer 7 7 15 
ee , I I I 
maa. . I I o 
CaCO; . a ws oe 2 2 3 
Dextrin aaa 39 38.5 

Butter fat ; te 0.5 


From studies of the effect of these diets McCollum agrees with 
Sherman that phosphorus is a significant factor, but suggests that 
the amount of phosphorus is not as important as the ratio of calcium 
to phosphorus in the diet. In fact, McCollum has recently classified 
rickets into two forms, one in which calcium is high or optimum 
and phosphorus low, and the other in which the reverse is true, 
phosphorus being sufficient but calcium low. In a recent paper he 
states: “We have found that about 0.40 gms. P per 100 gms. food 
represents the lowest concentration of this element on which optimal 
nutrition can be secured when 0.641 gms. Ca are present in each 
100 gms. of ration.” 

More detail might be supplied bearing on this phase of the con- 
troversy; but perhaps enough has been said to show that the first 
problem in bone formation, or rather in bone calcification, is the 
proper proportion of the bone constituents in the diet and the form 
in which these constituents are ingested. 

But does any other factor function? It was soon shown that rats 
on the Sherman diets or on the McCollum diets could be cured of 
rickets by administration of cod-liver oil without change in the Ca 
or P constituents. How does cod-liver oil produce this effect? Is 
the curative agent vitamin A? 

The next evidence again came almost simultaneously from the 
two groups. We may select Hess’ contribution to demonstrate 
this. Hess, McCann, and Pappenheimer devised a set of experiments 
based on the following diets: The basal vitamin A-free diet was: 
casein, 21%; Osborne and Mendel salt mixture, 5%; rice starch, 
57%; crisco, 17%; and the Osborne-Wakeman yeast concentrate, 
60 mgs. This diet was supplemented in certain cases with orange 
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juice and tested against a control diet complete in all respects and 
including 6% butter fat. On the basal diet the rats developed typi- 
cal xerophthalmia and growth failure. The bones showed lack of 
development but no trace of rachitic lesions. This result seemed to 
show, when compared with those on the control diet, that a diet 
adequate in all factors except vitamin A does not necessarily pro- 
duce rickets. Lack of vitamin A cannot therefore be considered 
causal whether its presence is preventive or not. These results were 
confirmed in detail by the Hopkins group. 

Meanwhile there had been accumulating in the European labora- 
tories, notably in Germany, a series of studies on the effect of season 
and sunlight on this disease. One of the European observers, 
Schmorl, had shown that rickets was markedly more prevalent in 
winter than in summer months. Other observers (Huldshinsky, 
Riedel, Erlacher and others) ' had begun the study of the effect of 
sunlight and its components on the disease. 

Without extending the discussion of this work the following 
quotations from the papers of the two groups will explain the 
findings. Hess’ paper says: 

It is evident that sunlight not only brings about a clinical cure of the 
characteristic lesions, but also brings about an increase in the inorganic 
phosphate of the blood similar to that noted when the cure is accomplished 
by means of the specific cod-liver oil. This observation is of interest both as 
additional testimony of the curative value of sunlight in this disorder, and 
as evidence that the curative process occasioned by these divergent thera- 
peutic agents will probably be found to be fundamentally the same. These 
results establish a chemical basis for the use of heliotherapy in rickets. 
Furthermore, they furnish the first definite evidence of metabolic change in 
the animal body brought about by the solar rays. 


The Powers, Park, Shipley, McCollum, Simmonds paper says: 


The rats exposed to sunlight ... remained entirely free of rickets. The 
beneficial effects of the sun’s rays were not limited to the skeleton. ... The 
exposure to the sun’s rays, however, did not entirely compensate for the 
defects in the diet, it permitted the animals to thrive to a limited extent in 
the presence of them. It is necessary to conclude, therefore, that the sunlight 
in some way raises the efficiency of the body cells. It enables the animal to 
put into operation regulatory mechanisms which otherwise would have been 
inoperative or ineffectual. The effects of sunlight and of cod-liver oil on the 


1 This work on the effect of sunlight has been recently reviewed by the Hopkins 
group and by Hessin the Journal of the American Medical Association, Vol. 78, pp. 
29 and 159 (1922). 
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growth and calcification of the skeleton and on the animal as a whole seem 
to be similar if not identical. 

If now we go back to the hypothetical projects listed on page 165 
we will see that most of them are faits accomplis. 

Rickets can be prevented by a proper calcium-phosphorus ratio 
in the diet, in the absence of vitamin A. 

Rickets can be prevented and cured by sunlight and treatment 
with the rays of the mercury lamp even when the diet is low or 
lacking in vitamin A. This agent seems equivalent to and identical 
in effect with cod-liver oil. 

Rats can be so far deprived of vitamin A as to produce xerophthal- 
mia and yet fail to develop rickets on an otherwise adequate diet. 

These results give us excellent reasons to feel that the etiology 
of rickets is not solely a matter of deficiency in vitamin A. But 
what is the factor in cod-liver oil? Experiments are now under way 
in several laboratories to solve this question. Thanks to the demon- 
stration by Steenbock and others it is possible to saponify a fat 
without affecting the vitamin A. This discovery has made possible 
a fractioning of this factor from its sources. The results are not yet 
before us. If the concentrates show that the antirachitic factors 
from butter fat and cod-liver oil are identical, the inference is that 
the superior potency of cod-liver oil is merely a matter of quantity 
of the vitamin used. In a recent paper from the Hopkins group 
they find that young rats are better nourished on the diets employed 
when supplied with 1 per cent cod-liver oil than 10 to 20 per cent 
butter fat. They state: 

We can deduce no other conclusion than that cod-liver oil contains in 
abundance some substance which is present in butter fat in but very slight 
amounts, and which exerts a directive influence on the bone development 
and enables animals to develop with an inadequate supply of calcium much 
better than they could otherwise do. This substance is apparently distinct 
from fat-soluble A, which is essential for growth and which is associated 
definitely with the prevention of ophthalmia. 


If the curative factor in cod-liver oil proves not to be identical with 
vitamin A, we may be dealing with a new factor, which may or 
may not be a vitamin. Until this point is settled we cannot be sure 
whether any of the Mellanby hypothesis stands. 

A new development has also just appeared from the Hopkins 
group which tends to show that if the rachitic animal is placed for 
a time on starvation, the body automatically corrects the faulty 
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proportions of Ca and P and proceeds to heal up the rachitic lesion. 
In other words, the mere removal of the faulty diet is met by the 
animal cells with a readjustment of the factors which were produc- 
ing the diseased condition. This is the first direct evidence of the 
direct relation of starvation therapy to correction of a pathological 
condition. 

There are many problems still to be solved, for the rickets contro- 
versy has opened up anew the whole question of calcium and phos- 
phorus metabolism and the why and how of bone formation. An- 
other question raised is the value of the various food sources of 
phosphorus, the amount and form of calcium and phosphorus- 
containing foods for infants and children. Still another problem is 
for the clinical laboratory to work out, namely, the condition of 
phosphorus and calcium in the blood and the relation of blood 
phosphorus and calcium determinations as diagnostic for rachitic 
conditions. These are for the future, but the present activity in this 
field offers great promise for a relief which will earn for the investi- 
gators the gratitude of many generations of children to come. 
It is hoped that this brief summary may help the readers of THE 
REcorD to follow with more interest the work that has been 
initiated. 
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COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 





TRUSTEES 
At the meeting of the Trustees of 

Teachers College held on March 20, 

Mr. Charles E. Hughes, Jr., a lawyer, 

was elected a member of the Board of 

Trustees. Dr. A. B. Meredith, com- 

missioner of education for Connecti- 

cut, was elected Alumni Trustee for 
the ensuing two years, to succeed Dr. 

Frank P. Graves, commissioner of 

education for the state of New York, 

whose term of office has just expired. 
The following promotions were an- 
nounced: 

Patty Smith Hill, from associate pro- 
fessor to professor of education. 
Mabel Carney, from assistant pro- 
fessor of rural education to asso- 

ciate professor of education. 

Edward S. Evenden, from assistant 
professor to associate professor of 
education. 

Arthur I. Gates, from assistant pro- 
fessor to associate professor of edu- 
cation. 

Leta S. Hollingworth, from assist- 
ant professor to associate pro- 
fe sor of education. 

William A. McCall, from assistant 
professor to associate professor of 
education. 

Romiett Stevens, from assistant pro- 
fessor of secondary education to 
associate professor of education. 

Fannie Wyche Dunn, from instructor 
in rural education to assistant pro- 
fessor of education (seat in the Fa- 
culty of Education). 

Hattie L. Heft, from instructor in 
physiological chemistry to assistant 
professor of physiological chemistry 
(seat in the Faculty of Practical 
Arts). 
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Leaves of absence for 1922-23 were 
granted as follows: For the Winter 
Session, Professor A. W. Ballard; for 
the Spring Session, Professors E. L. 
Thorndike and J. Montgomery Gam- 
brill. 

A new scholarship was announced 
to be known as the “General Robert 
Anderson Scholarship,” of a value 
equal to the income of a bequest of 
five thousand dollars which was re- 
ceived in 1921 from the Estate of 
Eliza Mackintosh Clinch Anderson 
Lawton as a memorial to her father. 
This scholarship will be awarded an- 
nually by the faculty of the College 
on the nomination of the “Daughters 
of the Cincinnati,” through their com- 
mittee on scholarships. 

The total budget adopted by the 
Trustees for the fiscal year 1922-23 
was $2,174,513. 


PETER B. OLNEY 


Peter B. Olney, Esq., senior Trustee 
of Teachers College, died on Febru- 
ary 9, 1922, at his home at Lawrence, 
Long Island. For thirty years, Mr. 
Olney had been an active member of 
the Board of Trustees, and throughout 
the entire period the legal adviser of 
the College. The first meeting that 
he attended in 1892 authorized the 
purchase of the present site on 120th 
Street, and on the agenda of the meet- 
ing scheduled for the day of his death 
was a resolution prepared by him 
authorizing the secretary of the Board 
to sign certain legal papers. No Trustee 
of Teachers College during the past 
thirty years has been more regular 
in attendance on its meetings, more 
faithful in performance of duties as- 
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signed, or more devoted to the inter- 
ests of the College. No undertaking 
was too arduous, no request too trivial 
to command his undivided attention. 
His advice has been sought on every 
legal point of importance, and his judg- 
ment respected in every enterprise pro- 
posed to the Trustees. His services have 
been given unstintedly and without 
remuneration, except in the thanks 
of the Board—only occasionally re- 
corded in its minutes, but always con- 
sciously felt by his associates. Per- 
haps the greatest contribution made 
by Mr. Olney to Teachers College was 
the unobtrusive but persistent in- 
fluence of his personality. He was 
the embodiment of the highest ideals 
of American citizenship. Just in his 
judgments, direct in his dealings, hon- 
est in every act, and faithful to all 
trusts, he was preéminently qualified 
to direct the official development of 
a new school that had for its aim the 
upbuilding of American democracy. 

Mr. Olney was one of the foremost 
lawyers of New York City. He was 
a younger brother of the late Richard 
Olney, Attorney-General, and after- 
wards Secretary of State in the second 
cabinet of President Cleveland. 

Mr. Olney was born at Oxford, 
Mass., in 1843. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1864 and from the Harvard 
Law School in 1866. He came to this 
city in the same year and associated 
himself with the law firm of Evarts, 
Southmayd, and Choate. Later he 
formed a partnership with the late 
Gen. Francis C. Barlow, at one time 
Attorney-General of this state. Mr. 
Olney gained prominence by associa- 
tion with Charles O’Conor, Wheeler H. 
Peckham, and others in the suits 
which broke the power of the Tweed 
Ring. In 1883 Mr. Olney was ap- 
pointed District Attorney of New York 
County by Governor Cleveland. He 
was one of three to revise laws affect- 
ing the city that resulted in the Con- 
solidation Act of 1882. In 1893 Mr. 
Olney organized the firm of Olney 
and Comstock, of which he remained 
the senior member until his death. 
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Dr. George D. Strayer gave the 
following addresses before the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. which met in Chicago during 
the week of February 26: “The Need 
of a National Organization for Edu- 
cational Service” and “The Problems 
before the Commission in Charge of 
the Educational Finance Inquiry.” Dr. 
Strayer also addressed the Society of 
College Teachers of Education on 
“The Relation of College Departments 
of Education to State and Local School 
Systems” and the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Re- 
search on “Methods of Investigation 
in the Field of Educational Finance.” 

Dr. N. L. Engelhardt addressed the 
main meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Chicago on “Some 
Important Elements in the Develop- 
ment of the School Building Program.” 
He also gave an address before the 
superintendents of cities of 25,000 
and less on the topic of “The Super- 
intendent as a Supervisor.” 

The department of educational ad- 
ministration is engaged in completing 
the survey of the school system of 
Atlanta. The survey is being made 
under the direction of the division of 
field studies of the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, with Dr. Strayer as 
director and Dr. Engelhardt as asso- 
ciate director. The survey report will 
be issued in two volumes. Part I will 
cover the School Building Plant and 
the School Building Program, and 
Part II, the Organization and Admin- 
istration of the School System, the 
Study of Finance, the Classification 
and Progress of Children, the Teach- 
ing Staff, the Development of the 
Course of Study and other similar 
problems. During the week of Feb- 
ruary 13, Dr. Engelhardt addressed 
many civic organizations and parent- 
teachers’ organizations in Atlanta, pre- 
senting conclusions of the school sur- 
vey and the program for the reorgani- 
zation of the school system and the 
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rehabilitation of the school plant of 
this city. 

The department has completed the 
survey of Lawrence Township, N. J., 
and delivered the report to the Board 
of Education on February 1. 

Dr. Engelhardt has recently devel- 
oped the school building programs for 
the cities of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Corry, Pa., and West Orange, N. J. He 
has also been acting as adviser to the 
State Education Department at Harris- 
burg, Pa., on the school program for 
Philadelphia. Superintendent Henry D. 
Hervey, of Auburn, N. Y., was elected 
chairman of the administration divi- 
sion of the Alumni Conference for the 
year 1923. Mr. J. Ralph McGaughy, 
of the department of educational ad- 
ministration, addressed the State De- 
partment of Education and the city 
superintendents of Connecticut at their 
meeting in New Haven on the topic of 
“Fiscal Independence of Boards of Edu- 
cation.” 

Volume II of the Baltimore Survey 
has just come from the press. It con- 
tains the sections on “The Adminis- 
tration of Schools,” by Professors 
Strayer and Engelhardt; “The Teach- 
ing Staff,” by Professor Bagley; “Clas- 
sification and Progress of Children,” 
by Professor Evenden; “The Measure- 
ment of the Achievements of Children,” 
by Professor M. R. Trabue and Pro- 
fessor Wm. A. McCall; and “Medical 
Inspection and Health Education,” by 
Dr. Jesse F. Williams. 

Superintendent J. H. Beveridge, of 
Omaha, Neb., who will give courses 
in the department of educational 
administration during the coming 
summer, has recently been elected 
president of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education 
Association. 

The Administration Club held an 
open meeting in Milbank Chapel on 
February 14 which was addressed by 
Dr. E. P. Cubberley on “Current Prob- 
lems in Education.” Among the prob- 
lems discussed by Dr. Cubberley were: 
How to finance education; the relation- 
ship between states in respect to ad- 


ministrative organization; reorgani- 
zation of curricula and nationalization 
of educational ideas and ideals. Dr. 
Cubberley expressed the opinion that 
the greatest progress in education in 
the next quarter of a century must be 
made in the reorganization of school 
curricula. 

The annual Administration Club 
banquet will be held early in April. 
Committees are working on the pro- 
gram which promises to be one of the 
best ever held. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The department of educational psy- 
chology has recently established a 
diploma as Examiner with Mental and 
Educational Tests for individuals who 
wish to qualify as assistants in psy- 
chological clinics, educational bureaus, 
departments of child study, and the 
like. Professors Pintner and McCall 
are to be in charge of this training. 
A new course, entitled Major Profes- 
sional Course in Mental and Educa- 
tional Tests, will be offered in this 
connection. In addition to this, can- 
didates will be required to show a 
knowledge of educational psychology, 
statistical methods, and the psychology 
of exceptional children. The College is 
arranging for this diploma in order to 
meet the increasing demands for 
trained people who are competent to 
give the numerous group mental and 
educational tests that are appearing. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


During December, January, and 
February, Professor Snedden gave ad- 
dresses before The Associated Aca- 
demic Principals of New York State; 
The Philadelphia Forum; the New 
York Modern Language Teachers’ As- 
sociation; the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A.; 
the Camp Directors’ Association; the 
Home Economics Division of the Con- 
necticut State Teachers’ Association; 
the Vocational Club at Albany; and 
the rural and secondary school sec- 
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tions of the Alumni: Conferences at 
Teachers College. 

The Westtown School, near Phil- 
adelphia, has asked the department 
of educational sociology to render an 
opinion as to the desirability of further 
developing in that school courses in 
agriculture and home economics. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The students and teaching staff in 
the major course in elementary super- 
vision are engaged in an interesting 
piece of field work at Fort Lee, N. J. 
By request from a group of Fort Lee 
citizens, and with the hearty approval 
of Superintendent A. E. Chase, the 
work was begun on November 22. Al- 
most before dawn on this date, ninety- 
one students, led by Professors 
McCall, Hillegas, and Day, set forth 
from the College amply armed with 
intelligence and educational tests. The 
High School in Fort Lee was reached at 
9.45 a.m., and the entire school sys- 
tem was put into the hands of the 
invaders. Before three o’clock in the 
afternoon every child in grades from 
the second through the eighth had 
been given the National Intelligence 
Test, the Thorndike-McCall Reading 
Sca'e, the Woody-McCall Arithmetic 
Scale, and a spelling test adapted from 
the Ayres Spelling Scale. At noon the 
Fort Lee Board of Education enter- 
tained the entire company of exam- 
iners at a most delightful dinner. At 
three o'clock the Fort Lee teachers 
joined the Teachers College students 
and staff in the high school auditorium 
and assisted in the scoring of papers 
and the tabulation of results. 

On the evening of December 14 
Superintendent Chase and the Fort 
Lee teachers were invited to join the 
students and the staff of the depart- 
ment of elementary education in the 
kindergarten room at Teachers College, 
where Professor McCall spent about 
an hour and forty minutes giving a 
most admirable explanation and inter- 
pretation of the results of the tests. 
A social hour followed. 


On February 14 Professor Annie E. 
Moore and a group of about twenty 
students spent the day testing the 
children of the first and second grades 
at Fort Lee. A particularly interesting 
feature of this day’s work was Miss 
Bess Cunningham's new mental tests for 
primary grades. The testing is now 
being followed in each of the four 
elementary schools of Fort Lee by 
work of a supervisory nature. Special 
attention is being given to problerns in 
teaching reading. 


ENGLISH 


The department of English tried this 
year to make the Alumni Conferences of 
definite and concrete value to its grad- 
uates, by a preliminary letter to all 
for whom it had reliable addresses, 
by an exhibit of books and docu- 
ments of the past year, by having 
brief and very specific talks instead 
of a general address, and by issuing 
several bulletins of information. 

Professor Cook gave an account of a 
group of stage models, which were 
made as voluntary projects by her 
students in English B. The models 
were of the miracle play of Noah's 
Flood (copied from that in the Dra- 
matic Museum, Columbia), of a mod- 
ernized Greek stage, of an abstract 
stage suitable for any poetic drama, 
and of the railroad-bridge scene in 
Liliom. As these models are simple, 
made of pasteboard boxes painted in 
water-color, and easily illuminated by 
a string of Christmas tree lights, they 
could readily be reproduced in any 
school at nominal cost. Miss A. I. 
Shaw assembled the post cards sent by 
nearly a hundred alumni of the de- 
partment in response to a circular letter 
asking what each had done or seen 
during the year that was most pro- 
gressive or interesting as a contribution 
to English teaching; she summarized 
the prevailing tendencies towards proj- 
ect-teaching, freer use of the library, 
use of standard tests and various de- 
vices, and presented in multigraphed 
forma number of the most interesting re- 
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ports. Professor Abbott spoke briefly 
of the tests for English teachers which 
his committee of the National Council 
is preparing to standardize, and asked 
the coéperation of any heads of depart- 
ments who would assist in the process 
by having their teachers try the tests. 
The departmental exhibit included, 
besides the stage models mentioned 
above, such recent studies as Hosic’s 
Empirical Studies in School Reading, 
Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word Book, Jor- 
dan’s Children’s Interests in Reading, 
the new Course of Study in English for 
the State of Washington, Lewis's Scales 
for Measuring Special Types of Com- 
position, etc., and among new books, 
Leonard’s Atlantic Book of Modern 
Plays, Stratton’s Producing in Little 
Theatres, Thomas and Paul’s Story, 
Essay, and Verse, Howe’s The At- 
lantic Monthly and its Makers, Ives’ 
Text, Type and Style, the revised and 
enlarged editions of Untermeyer’s Mod- 
ern British Poetry and Modern Ameri- 
can Poetry, Cobb’s A Plea for Old Cap 
Collier, the Drama League Lists of Plays 
or Amateurs and Plays for Children, 
Weaver’s Herman Melville, Mariner and 
Mystic, and several volumes of Dent’s 
King’s Treasury Series and Scribner's 
Modern Students’ Library. 

The department announced the be- 
ginning of two series of bulletins. The 
first series is to be sold at a nominal 
price by the Bureau of Publications. 
Bulletin No. 1 of this series is now 
available, being a List of Plays for 
Production in High Schools, by Miss 
Margaret B. Merrill and Miss Ethel 
Watkins. The other series, for free 
distribution in multigraphed form for 
those who send to the department 
stamped self-addressed long envelopes, 
comprises the following: No. 1, Refer- 
ences on Project Teaching in English 
by Miss Margaret E. Curtin; No. 2, 
A Summary of Composition Standard 
Values, by Miss Helen Meredith; and 
No. 3, a report of the Alumni Con- 
ference with an abstract by Miss 
Shaw concerning the replies received 
to the circular letters mentioned above. 
Other bulletins in preparation are: Mu- 


sic in Shakespeare, and A Selected List 
of Books for Grammar Grade Children, 
by Professor Baker, and Steps Towards 
A General Literature Test by Professor 
Abbott. 


FINE ARTS 


The meeting of the fine arts sec- 
tion of the Alumni Conferences on 
February 10 and 11 was one of the 
most successful in the history of the 
department. Professor Grace Cornell 
was chairman of the committee. The 
program of the meeting was set in 
type and printed on the department 
press under the direction of Miss Sallie 
B. Tannahill. There was a special 
exhibition of department work. The 
Fine Arts Club presented, in aid of 
the new library fund, a puppet show 
based on Frank Cushing’s Zuni folk- 
tale, “The Maiden Who Loved a Star.” 
The faculty adviser was Miss Lucia W. 
Dement. 

A departure from former years was 
an exhibition of the work of former 
students. The exhibitors were: Miss 
Floy K. Hanson, lacquer work; Miss 
Hazel Brauer, costume design and 
illustrations for James McCreery and 
Co.; Mr. Frank Clarke, linoleum cuts; 
Mr. Herbert R. Kniffin, of Ethical 
Culture School, a group of etchings; 
Miss Alice Hurd and Miss Doris Ros- 
enthal, silks and chiffons printed from 
their designs; Mrs. Helen C. Reed, 
batik scarfs and hand bags. Another 
new feature this year was the exhibit 
and sale of material to be used in teach- 
ing, examples of textiles, color prints, 
postcards, and bibliographies. This 
was conducted by Miss Elise E. Ruf- 
fini under the direction of Professor 
Charles J. Martin. 

At the luncheon organized by Miss 
Boas there were addresses by the 
alumni, and on Saturday afternoon 
there were three lectures. Miss Kate 
Franklin spoke on “Activities in 
Europe”; Mr. J. Monroe Hewlett, 
former president of the Architectural 
League of New York, spoke on “Tra- 
dition and Originality in Design”; Mr. 
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Huger Elliott, director, Pennsylvania 
Museum School of Industrial Arts, 
spoke on “Taste and Common Sense.” 

The furniture design class, under 
the direction of Mr. George J. Cox, 
recently paid a profitable visit to the 
modern furniture factory of Schmieg 
and Co. There the class spent the 
morning exploring from basement to 
attic, thus seeing the working of 
the entire system from the checking 
and seasoning of timber to the dis- 
patching of the finished product. 
Particularly interesting were the mod- 
ern machines used to replace the 
labor supplied by the apprentices of a 
few decades ago. The class ended 
its interesting tour of inspection in 
the shipping room, where the finished 
product is wrapped, crated, and labelled. 
There a luxurious Bergére of the style 
of Louis XV was hiding in the shadow 
of a noble eighteen-foot veneered and 
inlaid Sheraton dining table; while a 
delicately lacquered Queen Anne mir- 
ror leaned against a huge bookcase of 
Georgian design. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


Miss Anna Barrows is delivering a 
series of lecture-demonstrations at the 
Columbia Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. She has also spoken at 
several women’s clubs during the 
winter. Miss Bertha E. Shapleigh has 
delivered two cookery demonstration- 
lectures at Pratt Institute during the 
past month. 

Miss Day Monroe presented a report 
at the meeting of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences in November on “The 
Proportions of Ice and Salt Necessary 
to Efficiency of Freezing Mixtures in 
Ice-Cream Making.” Miss Mary I. 
Barber also presented a report at the 
meeting on “A Study of the Changes 
in Lard When Used in Deep Fat Fry- 
ing.” Miss Barber delivered a series 
of lecture-demonstrations at the Bridge- 
port Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Miss Monroe and Miss Barber 
addressed the Newark Woman's Club 
on “Menu Making and Marketing.” 


Under the direction of Miss Barber, 
field work is being arranged for the 
students who are studying demonstra- 
tion coo’ery. They are coéperating, 
as before, with Public School No. 1 
in the Bronx, and are making plans 
for further extending their field work 
this session in one of the Brooklyn 
hospitals and also with the New York 
section of the Council of Jewish 
Women. 

The work in Large Quantity Cook- 
ery has been reorganized, both sections 
meeting for a lecture one evening a 
week. Practically every laboratory 
lesson is a practical exercise at which 
luncheon is served to subscribers. 
The lectures are given by experts in 
the field on topics covered in the 
course, such as Day Nursery, High 
School Lunch, Industrial Plant Lunch, 
Hospital Diet, Restaurant, Cafeteria, 
Hotel. 

Proféssor May B. Van Arsdale gave 
an address before the convention of 
the Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
on February 15, at which time she 
presented the results of some of the 
investigations made by the students 
in the marketing and cookery courses. 
She called attention to the programs 
presented in the food forum recently 
organized at the College. Her topic 
was “What the Public Does Not Know 
About Food Distribution.” 


HISTORY 


Professor Henry Johnson has been 
elected vice-president of the National 
Council for Social Studies, an organi- 
zation which came into existence a 
year ago at the N. E. A. meeting at 
Atlantic City. Professor J. Montgom- 
ery Gambrill was chairman of the com- 
mittee which drafted the constitu- 
tion for the Council. The purpose of 
this organization is to bring together 
for discussion and codéperative en- 
deavor the teachers of the various 
social subjects (history, economics, 
geography, and sociology) and super- 
visors, superintendents, principals, pro- 
fessors of education, and any others 
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who may be especially interested in 
this field of work. Professors Jomnson 
and Ganibrill have been members of 
the advisory board since the formation 
of the organization. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


On January 27-29 Professors Anna 
M. Cooley and Cora M. Winchell at- 
tended a conference of the heads of 
departments and directors of teacher- 
training courses in the ten institutions 
in New York State which maintain 
four-year courses in home economics. 
The conference was called by Mr. L. 
A. Wilson, director of the Division of 
Vocational and Extension Education, 
of the University of the State of New 
York; and was conducted by Miss 
Emma Conley and Miss Treva Kauff- 
man, state supervisors of home econo- 
mics. 

On March 25 Professor Winchell 
spoke before the household arts section 
of the New Jersey Vocational and Arts 
Association on “Ways of Broadening 
our Foods and Clothing Courses.” 

On Saturday, February 18, the first 
meeting of a three-day conference 
of supervisors and teachers of home 
economics in normal schools and col- 
leges was held at Teachers College. 
The conference was called by Mrs. 
Henrietta Calvin, director of home 
economics, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The other meetings were 
held at Pratt Institute and the Mc- 
Alpin Hotel. Problems of teacher train- 
ing, school organization, and equip- 
ment were discussed. 


KINDERGARTEN—FIRST 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


At the request of Superintendent 
Merrill, Miss Agnes Burke was sent to 
Bangor, Me., as a representative of 
Teachers College to help in the organi- 
zation of a Teachers College club. 
While there Miss Burke spoke to the 
kindergarten teachers on plays and 
games; and to the elementary teachers, 
on primary teaching. She addressed 


the alumni at the Teachers College 
dinner which was given. The new club 
was formed with about twenty members. 

Miss Grace Owen, director of the 
Mather Training College, Manchester, 
England, will be at Teachers College 
this summer to give a course on 
nursery schools and to direct the 
activities of the Manhattanville Day 
Nursery. Miss Edwards, a graduate 
of Miss Owen’s school, will take 
charge of the Manhattanville Day 
Nursery in April, and will be ready to 
give demonstrations in this work 
during the summer session for Miss 
Owen's classes. 

During the intermission between 
winter and spring sessions Professor 
Patty Hill made a lecture trip to 
Cleveland and Cleveland Heights. She 
spoke to the principals and primary- 
kindergarten teachers in Cleveland, to 
the students of the School of Education, 
to the parents of The Park School of 
Cleveland, and to the parents and 
teachers of Cleveland Heights. 


MUSIC 


A second series of departmental reci- 
tals is being conducted during the spring 
session. The first recital was given on 
Friday, March 3, in the Thompson 
Gymnasium, when there was a demon- 
stration by Miss Elsie Findlay and 
pupils from the Bennett School of the 
Jacques-Dalcroze eurhythmics adapted 
to school conditions. 

A new course of demonstrations and 
discussions for piano teachers, showing 
how much of the work ordinarily done 
individually may be more effectively 
taught in class, is offered by Mrs. 
Margaret Zerbe Cowl. This course 
will meet the need that has arisen 
due to the great cost of private lessons, 
as well as to the demand which the 
schools are making for instrumental 
class teaching. 

A violin section, under the direction 
of Mr. Edgar S. Stowell, is being 
added to the orchestra class. This 
section is intended for those students 
who have not played the violin but 
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who, like supervisors, are put in 
positions where they have to conduct. 

Under the direction of Professor 
Charles H. Farnsworth a questionnaire 
for urban and rural schools has been 
prepared to determine whether or not 
music is taught; how much time is 
given to it; and what expense is 
incurred. This is one of a series of 
questionnaires which the Bureau of 
Education and the Educational Coun- 
cil of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference are expected to issue 
jointly. As chairman of the Educa- 
tional Council, Professor Farnsworth 
is also carrying on a series of tests to 
determine musical accomplishment. 
Seven schools are trying out these 
tests in order to determine their value. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Professor William C. Bagley recently 
filled lecture engagements for the Hamp- 
den County Teachers’ Association, 
Springfield, Mass., and the Connecti- 
cut State Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn., and at the State Normal 
School, Oswego, N. Y. 

At the Alumni Conferences on Feb- 
ruary 11, President Waldo of Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, addressed the normal 
school section on the subject “How 
Can We Secure Professionally Pre- 
pared Teachers for all American 
Children?” Principal Lida Lee Tall, of 
the State Normal School at Towson, 
Md., led the discussion and further 
stimulated questions, turning the ses- 
sion into a veritable round-table dis- 
cussion. Mr. Charles E. Benson was 
elected to succeed the retiring chair- 
man, Mr. Charles H. Fisher. 

Following the morning session, the 
normal and rural school sections met 
at luncheon, one hundred members 
being present. Dr. Warren H. Wilson 
was toastmaster, introducing Mr. 
Joseph E. Avent, of the State Normal 
School, East Radford, Va.; Miss 
Florence Hale, state supervisor of 
Maine; Principal Charles H. Fisher 
of the State Normal School, Blooms- 
burg, Pa.; and Dr. Fannie W. Dunn, 


Professor Mabel Carney, and Dr. W.C. 
Bagley, of Teachers College. 

The executive committee of the 
Teacher-Training League has admir- 
ably carried out the policy adopted 
by the organization at the opening of 
the school year. At a meeting held on 
January 16, Dean Russell was the 
guest of honor and gave a most 
scholarly and practical address on 
“Acquiring Skill in Teaching.” At the 
professional meeting held on February 
8, Dr. Snedden, as guest of honor, gave 
an address entitled “What is a Trained 
Teacher?” 

A group of prominent New York 
State educators consisting of President 
Charles H. Keyes, of the Skidmore 
School of Arts, Saratoga Springs; 
President A. R. Brubacher, of the 
State College for Teachers, Albany; 
Professor Louis A. Peckstein, of 
Rochester University; Professor Harry 
G. Good, of Colgate University; Dean 
Albert S. Hurst, of the Syracuse 
Teachers College; Professor Arthur C. 
Fleshman, of Syracuse University; 
Superintendent D. J. Kelly, of Bing- 
hamton; Superintendent H. D. Her- 
vey, of Auburn; Principal Harry W. 
Rockwell, of the State Normal School, 
Buffalo; Commissioner George M. 
Wiley, of Albany; and Principal James 
G. Riggs, of the Oswego State Normal 
School, are meeting at various institu- 
tions to discuss educational problems. 
They were guests of Teachers College 
on Friday, January 20. The morning 
was spent in visiting classes and con- 
ferring on problems relating to teacher- 
preparation. In the afternoon a round- 
table discussion on the New York 
Rural School Survey was held in the 
department of normal school education. 
Dr. Bagley presented charts showing 
findings of the phase of the study which 
he directed, that of teacher-preparation. 


NURSING AND HEALTH 


Analysis of the registration in the 
department of nursing and health for 
the current year shows a total of 295 
students: 218 of these are first-year 
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students, 63 are in their second year 
and 14 in their third year of work in 
the College. The distribution shows 
27 in training school administration, 
52 in teaching, 187 in public health, 
19 incombined training courses with the 
Presbyterian and St. Luke’s Hospitals, 
and If in occupation therapy. The 
students are graduates of 114 schools 
of nursing in 38 states. Approximately 
80 of the students have had from one 
to four years of work in college, uni- 
versity or normal school. Twenty- 
seven colleges and universities are 
represented in the student body. 
Twenty-nine students come from 12 
foreign countries including Canada. 

The nursing and health section of 
the Alumni Conferences was unusually 
well attended this year, several mem- 
bers coming from St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Boston, and other cities 
nearer New York. It was interesting 
to note the number of youngerassistants 
and teachers present and the zeal with 
which they entered into the discussions. 

The main discussions in the general 
sessions centered around the subject 
of professional ethics. Dr. Kilpatrick 
gave us a great deal to think about in 
his presentation of the basis of pro- 
fessional ethics. His paper and some 
of the others on this subject will be 
published later. 

In the section for administrators and 
instructors in nursing schools the main 
interest centered about the problem 
of preparing teachers and supervisors 
and securing intelligent and interested 
coéperation from them and through 
other members of the nursing staff. 
The whole discussion pointed to the 
urgent need for a new type of teaching 
supervisor or clinical teacher who can 
work fairly constantly with students 
in the wards and help to codrdinate 
their theoretical and practical training. 
A better system for training super- 
visors and head nurses was also felt 
to be an urgent necessity. Head nurse 
conferences were strongly recommend- 
ed as one means of training this 
group. 

Professor Annie W. Goodrich’s paper 
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on the consolidation of nursing schools 
emphasized the need for increasing the 
graduate staff in hospitals to relieve 
students from unnecessary duplication 
of experience, and the necessity for the 
pooling of clinical and educational re- 
sources as a means of preparing stu- 
dents better for community service. 

The public health group discussed 
the better organization of field work 
for student nurses and outlined stand- 
ards for judging the educational value 
of field work. Health teaching in 
schools and homes was also discussed. 

Publicity, with special application 
to the work of the public health nurse 
and the recruiting of student nurses, 
was another important subject of dis- 
cussion. Professor Mary A. Nutting 
presented some interesting statistics 
from the recent census showing the 
steady growth of nursing and its rise 
in professional status. 

At the luncheon on Saturday a 
number of visiting members told of 
progress in increasing and consolidat- 
ing educational resources through uni- 
versity affiliations, endowments, and 
community coéperation. 

Some recent developments in the 
department were announced by Pro- 
fessor Nutting. Mrs. Helen Hartley 
Jenkins told of her continued interest 
in and support of our work. 


NUTRITION 


Professor Henry C. Sherman has 
been elected chairman of the sub- 
committee on human nutrition of the 
National Research Council. He has 
also been made a member of the edi- 
torial board of the American Public 
Health Association, and of the newly 
established American Journal of Meta- 
bolic Research. 

On the evening of February 16, Pro- 
fessor Mary S. Rose addressed the 
conference of home economics super- 
visors of the eastern states on “The 
Relation of the Home Economics 
Teachers to Nutrition Work.” Profes- 
sor Rose has been elected a member of 
of the American Physiological Society. 











RURAL EDUCATION 


During the spring term forty-four 
students are getting practical experi- 
ence in the conduct of nutrition classes 
at Public School No. 43. A group of 
graduate students is making a nutri- 
tional survey of a children’s institution. 

Professor Rose has just sent to press 
Food Lessons for Nutrition Classes, an 
outline of practical value for teachers 
of nutrition classes, which is designed 
as the first of a series of articles con- 
cerning this new field of nutrition edu- 
cation. It will be published as a bulle- 
tin by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


On December 28 Professor William 
H. Kilpatrick addressed the College 
Directors of Physical Education, in 
conference in New York City. 

Dr. Kilpatrick spent the week of 
January 30 in Milwaukee where he 
gave a series of lectures to the teachers 
of the city. More than 1,500 teachers 
were enrolled for the course, which was 
presented under the auspices of the 
Milwaukee Teachers’ Association. In 
connection with this trip, Dr. Kil- 
patrick spoke before the Teachers’ Club 
at Kenosha, Wis., and at the Teach- 
ers’ College in Detroit. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


The following researches are now in 
progress in this department: (1) 
Studies of bread values: financed by a 
grant of two thousand dollars from the 
Fleischman Yeast Company. Part of 
this work is divided with the depart- 
ment of nutrition. (2) Studies of the 
chemical nature of vitamin B; also 
financed by an eight hundred dollar 
grant from the Fleischman Company. 
(3) Investigations of several commer- 
cial products for vitamin content. (4) 
Studies of the effect of the cooking 
process on the antiscorbutic vitamin. 
(5) Studies of the changes in frying fats 
in cooperation with the departments of 
cookery and household chemistry. (6) 
Studies in experimental rickets in con- 
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nection with the department of path- 
ology, College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. 

The following students are now serv- 
ing as assistants in the department in 
connection with the routine work and 
the various research problems noted 
above: Miss Louise Kipp, Miss Cath- 
erine Barnaby, Miss Emma Sumner, 
Miss Margaret Abt, and Mr. George 
Barsky. Miss Kipp and Mr. Barsky 
are on a fellowship basis in connection 
with the Fleischman grants. 

A new edition of Dr. Walter H. 
Eddy’s Vitamin Manual is expected to 
be ready some time in April. The first 
edition has been practically exhausted 
and is now being reprinted. The de- 
partment has secured space for a new 
animal room. This will give better fa- 
cilities for the experimental work on 
vitamins. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Fannie W. Dunn was chief in- 
structor at the Professional School for 
County Superintendents conducted at 
the University of Montana during Janu- 
ary. This school is a unique institu- 
tion. It was organized four years ago 
as one of the state service activities of 
the University. At first only one week 
in duration, it has for three years past 
continued for two weeks, during which 
the county superintendents in at- 
tendance devote six hours each day 
to the consideration of problems in 
the administration and supervision of 
rural schools. Since practically all the 
county superintendents attend, and 
since the state superintendent and 
state supervisors of rural schools are 
among the instructors, the school serves 
to an unusual degree to unify and de- 
velop professional rural school leaders. 

The Alumni Conferences on Febru- 
ary 10 and 11, brought back to the 
College rural workers from Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and Maryland. 
Definite measures on foot in these 
states for the improvement of rural 
education were reported and discussed 
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by the visiting alumni. Dr. Snedden 
and Dr. O. G. Brim were the princi- 
pal speakers at the meeting of the 
rural section. Other speakers were 
Miss Blanche Pepple, Delaware; Mrs. 
Hetty Browne, Pennsylvania; and 
Professor Carney and Dr. Dunn. Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Myers, of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, presided. Miss 
Rosamond Root was elected chairman 
for the forthcoming year. 

Dr. Dunn’s dissertion, Interest Fac- 
tors in Primary Reading, is a recent 
publication in the Teachers College 
Contributions to Education series. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The members of the major course in 
secondary education spent Thursday, 
March 16, at the Washington Irving 
High School for Girls, studying this 
school’s system of organizing and 
directing its extra-curricular activ- 
ities. Teacher-advisers and pupils ex- 
plained the scheme of pupil partici- 
pation in directing such school business 
as the pupils’ council, class organiza- 
tions, publications, assemblies, dramat- 
ics, excursions, dances, athletics, and 
school bank. 

Professor Briggs recently presented 
to the high-school teachers of Philadel- 
phia the findings of the survey con- 
cerning the secondary schools. The 
survey, one of the most extensive yet 
undertaken, was made by the State 
Department of Public Instruction. The 
studies of the junior and senior high 
schools were made under the direction 
of Professor Briggs, and special chap- 
ters were prepared by Professors Frank- 
lin W. Johnson, Elbert K. Fretwell, 
and J. Montgomery Gambrill. Pro- 
fessors Patty S. Hill and N. L. Engel- 
hardt and Mr. Lehnerts also parti- 
cipated in other phases of the survey. 

Professor Briggs is on sabbatical 
leave during the spring semester and 
will not return to his duties at the 
College until September. He is spend- 
ing his leave in writing and in visiting 
secondary schools. 

At the meeting of the Department 


of Superintendence at Chicago Pro- 
fessor Briggs spoke before the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals on “What Next in Secondary 
Education?”; before the College Teach- 
ers of Education on “Major Profes- 
sional Courses at Teachers College”; 
and before the Department of Rural 
Education on “The Objectives of Pub- 
lic Education in America.” Professor 
Fretwell spoke on the “High School 
Assembly,” and Professor Stevens gave 
an address at the conference of deans 
of women on “The Work of the Dean 
of Girls throughout the United States.” 
Following the meeting in Chicago, Pro- 
fessor Stevens went to Cincinnati to 
be the guest of the Teachers College 
Club at their annual dinner. Professor 
Stevens has spoken twice recently to 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association in 
Glen Ridge, N. J., and Scarsdale, 
N.Y. She addressed the Home Econom- 
ics Association of New York City on 
March 21 and the high-school princi- 
pals of the state of Maine on March 
17 and 18, 

Dean James E. Russell, Dr. Fretwell, 
and Dr. Albert Shiels have been serv- 
ing on the committee which is study- 
ing the relations of the Boy Scouts 
and the public schools. Mr. Frank 
Cody, superintendent of the Detroit 
schools, is chairman of this committee. 
Other members are: Mr. S. S. Baker, 
Mr. Lorne W. Barclay, Mr. J. H. 
Beveridge, Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, Dr. 
John H. Finley, Mr. D. J. Kelly, Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo, and Dr. J. W. Withers. 
The work of the committee includes a 
survey of present relations between 
Boy Scouts and the schools, and the 
development, experimentally, of a con- 
structive policy for the future. 

On February 6 Professor F. W. 
Johnson addressed the teachers of the 
Washington Irving High School on 
the subject of supervised study. At 
the annual meeting of the Head- 
masters’ Association held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on February 10 and 
11, Professor Johnson spoke on the 
“Case Method in the Development 
of Ethical Character.” 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Professor Arthur D. Dean has re- 
sumed his courses in the administra- 
tion of vocational education after a 
six months’ leave of absence when he 
was stationed in Washington, D. C., 
as director of soldier rehabilitation. 

Professor Dean and his associate, 
Mr. L. G. Stier, completed a study of 
the Boardman Trade School in New 
Haven, Conn., and made recommenda- 
tions which have been practically all 
carried out. Mr. Stier has also com- 
pleted his study of the vocational 
education possibilities in the Atlanta, 
Ga., school system. 

The advanced class in vocational 
education will inspect this month the 
New York Textile School, the Mont- 
clair, N. J., Junior High School, one 
of the New York continuation schools, 
and a private trade school for printers. 


EXTRAMURAL COURSES 


During the first semester of 1921- 
1922, nineteen extramural classes were 
conducted by members of the staff of 
Teachers College. Thirteen different 
subjects were included, and twenty- 
six instructors took part, all but two 
of whom are on regular assignment in 
Teachers College and seventeen of 
whom are of professorial rank. The 
titles of the courses were as follows: 

Elements of Psychology for Teachers 

Organization and Methods of Teach- 

ing in Lower Primary 
The Teaching of English in the 
Grammar Grades 

Geography for Teachers 

Industrial Arts for the Elementary 
Grades 

The Principles and Practice of 
Teaching in the Elementary School 

The Principles of Teaching 

The Supervision of Teaching 

The Project Method Applied to Edu- 

cation 

A Historical Study of Problems of 

Teaching Method 
The Psychology and Treatment of 
Exceptional Children 


Problems of the Curriculum 

Measurement and Experimentation 

in Elementary Education 

The total enrollment of students was 
1,680. The classes were conducted in 
the following cities: Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Hackensack, Perth Amboy, Bernards- 
ville, and Trenton, N. J.; Philadelphia, 
Scranton, and East Stroudsburg, Pa.; 
Washington, D. C.; Bridgeport, Strat- 
ford, Danbury, and Meriden, Conn.; 
Brockton, Haverhill, and Quincy, 
Mass. 

The number of classes in progress 
during the second semester will be 
somewhat smaller than that during the 
first semester, but even so, the re- 
sources of the College will be taxed to 
accommodate them. According to the 
rule under which extramural courses 
are being conducted, no instructor giv- 
ing full time to classes in Teachers 
College may conduct more than one 
extramural course in any given year. 

As will be seen from the above list 
of courses, those dealing with methods 
of teaching are at present most popular. 
One of the most successful classes, 
however, during the first semester pur- 
sued a three-point course in Measure- 
ment and Experimentation in Ele- 
mentary Education. A class of more 
than one hundred principals in Phil- 
adelphia is pursuing the subject of 
Supervision of Teaching throughout 
the entire school year. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


The Horace Mann Elementary 
School is being used very extensively 
by the department of elementary edu- 
cation of Teachers College. Groups of 
College students are assisting the class- 
room teachers in preparing materia! in 
arithmetic and spelling, and are also 
preparing tests on books read by the 
children in their individual reading 


Dr. Jesse F. Williams, of Teachers 
College, has been carrying on an in- 
vestigation in connection with the 
teaching of physical education. The 
general purpose of the experiment is 
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to test the value of formal gymnastics 
as contrasted with free play and games. 
Last year two fourth-grade classes were 
taught by the same teacher along the 
two different lines of work. The re- 
sults of this experiment, which are 
now being gathered together by Dr. 
Williams, will be reported in full at a 
later date. 

An interesting meeting of the Par- 
ents’ Association was held on Febru- 
ary 14, when school officers invited 
suggestions which would result in the 
improvement of the school. A number 
of valuable suggestions were made by 
patrons of the school. These were 
discussed frankly by members of the 
school staff. Dr. Milo B. Hillegas had 
charge of the elementary group; Prin- 
cipal Henry C. Pearson, of the high- 
school group; and Professor Patty S. 
Hill, of the kindergarten group. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


The following members of the staff 
of the Horace Mann School for Boys 
have spoken before various organiza- 
tions recently: Mr. Beatley, head of 
the mathematics department, spoke in 
Newton, Mass., before the junior high- 
school teachers of that vicinity on 
“The Teaching of Mathematics in the 
Junior High School”; Mr. Nagle, head 
of the Latin department, spoke before 
the Classical Assdciation of New Jer- 
sey on “Latin in the High School”; Mr. 
Bruce, of the science department, ad- 
dressed the Beta Theta Pi Alumni 
Association of Cleveland at a dinner 
on February 11, on the subject 
“Ideals”; Mr. Tillinghast, principal of 
the school, spoke at the Alumni Con- 
ferences at Teachers College before the 
department of administration on the 
subject “Citizenship Training in the 
High School.” 

Under the direction of Mr. Payne, 
a pageant is being prepared to be pre- 
sented the latter part of March by the 
Boy Scouts of the Boys’ School. The 
story for this has been written by Mr. 
Bond, assistant scoutmaster, and the 


work of coaching the boys has been 
taken care of by Mr. Smith, head of 
the English department, and Mr. 
Hunt, of the history department. The 
scenery has been made by the boys 
themselves, under the direction of Mr. 
Bond. Mr. Payne's article on the 
work of the scouts at the school, 
which appears in this number of THe 
REcORD, is of interest to all those who 
are following the work of the scout 
organization. 

Mr. Bruce and Mr. Payne are work- 
ing on a test for use as a standard test 
in general science. 

Two new classes have recently been 
started, one a class in beginning Greek, 
and the other a class in advanced con- 
versational French. In these classes 
only pupils of especial ability may be 
enrolled. 

The Horace Mann School is hoping 
to add to its equipment by the erection 
of a new building to house a gym- 
nasium and other rooms for physical 
and athletic work. Various committees 
of the Parents’ Association, Fathers’ 
Association, and mothers’ groups, are 
working with the school to raise as 
much money as possible for this pur- 
pose. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


The ancient fable concerning the 
two knights who fought about the 
color of a shield of which each had 
looked upon only one side, has often 
been considered as significant of the 
conflict of religious groups; each seeing 
clearly his own side of the question, 
has refused to go over to the other’s 
side and learn how and why the other 
sees things differently. Happily at 
Teachers College there has been for 
some years a quite different spirit, the 
Catholic, Jewish,and Protestant groups 
coéperating in many ways. Their pro- 
gram for the spring term of this year 
tells its own story 

In March “Our Community of Social 
Ideals” was discussed at a student 
mass meeting. The different social 
programs were presented by men 
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who have been engaged in formulating 
and directing these programs in the 
national Protestant, Catholic, and Jew- 
ish groups. 

In April “Our Community of Lit- 
urgy” will be explained in three meet- 
ings by representatives of the different 
groups. In connection with these lec- 
tures arrangements will be made for 
students to attend representative serv- 
ices at the synagogues, Catholic 
churches and Protestant churches. 

In May “Our Community of Music” 
will be presented in a musical program 
to which the great choirs of the syna- 
gogues, cathedrals, and churches of 
the city will contribute. 

It is to be expected that in this 
study of the community existing in 
the midst of o.r diverse forms of be- 
lief, we shall each gain an increasing 
appreciation of the other’s religious 
experiences, and of the ways in which 
these experiences have been slowly 
accumulated and organized. 


INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


In the division of field studies of the 
Institute of Educational Research Dr. 
Albert Shiels is making an extensive 
trip over the country from March I to 
April 15 for the purpose of visiting 
schools where special attention is being 
given to citizenship training. 

In the division of educational psy- 
chology of the Institute the following 
sections of the work on the algebra 
inquiry have been completed: Changes 
in the Character of the High-School 
Student-Body, The Occupations of 
High-School Graduates and Non-Grad- 
uates, The Nature of Algebraic Abil- 
ities, The Psychology of the Equation, 
The Psychology of Problem Solving, 
Instruments for Measuring the Dis- 
ciplinary Value of Studies (with special 
reference to algebra). 

The following sections of the algebra 
inquiry are almost completed: The 
Uses of Algebra, The Measurement of 
Algebraic Abilities, The Constitution 
of Algebraic Abilities, Learning Mean- 


ings in Algebra, Learning Algebraic 
Computation, The Technical Terms of 
Algebra. 

The following parts of the inquiry 
are well under way: The Psychology 
of Drill in Algebra (The Amount of 
Practice), The Psychology of Drill in 
Algebra (The Distribution of Practice), 
The Order of Topics in Algebra, 
Special Aids for Introduction and Ex- 
planation, Special Aids for Drill and 
Review, Interest in Algebra in Com- 
parison with Other School Studies, In- 
terest in Different Aspects of Algebra 
in Comparison One With Another, The 
Relations of Algebraic Learning to the 
Abilities Acquired in Arithmetic. 

In the vocational guidance inquiry, 
also being made by the division of 
educational psychology, the progress 
made up to February 1, 1922 was as 
follows: 


A team of nine tests of capacity for 

clerical work, such as can be given to 
boys and girls from thirteen to seventeen 
years old, has been selected. The selec- 
tion was on the basis of a trial by us of 
thirty-two such tests, made with eighty- 
one students in a business school, and the 
results obtained previously by Ruggles, 
Thorndike, Thurstone and others. 
* This team of nine tests has been given 
to 1,480 pupils, including all those thir- 
teen years old or over in a certain district 
who have not reached high school. It 
has proved itself satisfactory in respect 
to its administration and scoring. It has 
been given to three hundred clerical 
workers in a large insurance company, 
where again it was found convenient to 
give and score. In both cases it showed 
abundant differentiation. The corre- 
spondence between the company’s effi- 
ciency-ratings of these clerks and the 
test scores was very low (about .20 in 
terms of a Pearson coefficient of corre- 
lation). 

There have been very few similar ex- 
periments, and what there have been had 
so few individuals tested that we are not 
able to interpret this result as yet. How 
far it means that fidelity and zeal far 
outweigh natural ability in the clerk's 
actual work, and how far it means that 
the company ratings are themselves very 
inadequate measures of the relative 
efficiency of the clerks, and how far it 
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means that the abilities considered im- 
portant by students in this field and 
found impértant by actual test in busi- 
ness schools are not the ones really im- 
portant in actual clerical work—we are 
now investigating. 

The Stenquist tests of mechanical 
promise and certain tests for the same 
purpose devised by the United States 
Army, Division of Grading and Testing, 
are being tried out in the case of over 
three hundred boys. 

A test suited to measure fitness to suc- 
ceed in further school work has been de- 


vised which is much more easily admin- 
istered than the Army Alpha, the Na- 
tional, the Otis, the Haggerty, and the 
Terman tests, and is far less subject to 
distortion of significance by casual 
practice or deliberate coaching. 

We shall later test this test to ascer- 
tain whether it is at all inferior in sig- 
nificance—that is, prophetic value. 

In connection with the vocational 
guidance inquiry, Dr. Herbert A. Toops 
and his assistants are now testing certain 
clerical employees at the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 























ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 





THE ALUMNI LIBRARY 
CAMPAIGN GOES ON 


In the up-to-date mailing list of the 
Library Fund Committee, there are 
18,000 names of former students of 
Teachers College. The contributors 
to the Library Fund up to February 1 
number 1576. There must be among 
the 16,000 former students who have 
not yet responded to the appeal very 
many who wish to join in this tangible 
expression of loyalty to and coéperation 
with Teachers College. 

The time limit in the provisional gift 
of $100,000, which a friend of the Col- 
lege promised, has been generously ex- 
tended to July 1, 1922. Every effort of 
the College is being exerted to complete 
the Library Fund by this date and to 
make possible the library which the 
College needs so badly. 

Contributions have been received 
fromevery state save one. Those who 
have been able to send but a small con- 
tribution have helped to swell the fund 
tremendously. The Library Committee 
expected the bulk of the contributions 
to be small—the table below shows 
that the givers of small sums have made 
possible the fund already raised. 


Contribution Contributors 
$1 to $10 818 
Ir to 25 395 
26 to 50 183 
51 to 100 122 
I0I to 500 57 
Over 500 I 





Total contributors to Feb. 1. 1,576 


Many small gifts have brought the 
Alumni Fund to its present amount. 
Many small gifts from the 16,000 for- 
mer students who have not yet con- 
tributed will make it larger. Here are 
a few possibilities: 


1000 gifts of $25 each willadd $25,000 
2000 gifts of $15 each willadd $30,000 
3000 gifts of $10 each will add $30,000 
4000 gifts of $5 each willadd $20,000 
5000 giftsof $1eachwilladd $5,000 

Total $110,000 


To summarize, if 15,000 former stu- 
dents, loyal to Teachers College, will 
give $110,000 the New Library will be 
practically assured. 

Which of the proposed amounts can 
you afford to give? Won’t you make 
your pledge? You have till March 1, 
1924, in which to pay it. Mail it to 
R. G. Reynolds, field secretary, Teach- 
ers College. Your contribution to 
Teachers College is an investment in a 
greater America to-morrow. 


THE ALUMNI COUNCIL 
MEETING 

The Alumni Council, which is made 
up of the officers of the Association and 
representatives from the local Teachers 
College clubs and class organizations, 
met for breakfast with Dean Russell 
and the retiring alumni trustee, Dr. 
Frank P. Graves, commissioner of edu- 
cation for the state of New York. The 
breakfast was held at the Stockton Tea 
Room, on Saturday, February 11, at 
8:30 A.M. The president of the Alumni 
Association, Miss Lida Lee Tall, prin- 
cipal of the Maryland State Normal 
School, presided and announced the 
election of the new officers of the Asso- 
ciation and the Alumni Trustee. 

After the reports of the various repre- 
sentatives were given, the president 
called upon the field secretary, Mr. 
R. G. Reynolds, to lay before the 
Council two matters of important busi- 
ness. The report of the Alumni Library 
Campaign was presented and discussed 
and, in view of the fact that the College 
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has not raised the amount required to 
meet the provisional gifts which have 
been provided and the fact that the 
time has been extended in the case of 
certain of these gifts, it was decided by 
the Council that the campaign among 
the alumni should be continued until 
July 1, 1922. The executive committee 
was authorized to carry on the cam- 
paign among those former students 
who have not contributed to the fund, 
to publish a list of the names of those 
who have contributed up to date, with 
a list of contributors up to July 1, 1922. 
It was the feeling of the Council that 
many former students have been kept 
from contributing because of the small 
size of the contributions which they can 
make. The executive committee was 
urged to appeal especially to prospec- 
tive givers of small amounts and to 
emphasize the fact that the number of 
contributors is a far more significant 
factor in the campaign than the size 
of the contributions. 

The matter of the reorganization of 
the Alumni Association was then sub- 
mitted to the Council and a plan for 
this reorganization was presented by 
the field secretary for the committee. 
The outline of this plan is presented 
elsewhere in this issue of THE RECORD. 
After consideration and discussion of 
the plan, the Council urged the execu- 
tive committee to present the plan to 
the Alumni Conference and, if possible, 
to have it presented to those attending 
the Teachers College dinner held in 
connection with the National Educa- 
tion Association meeting at Chicago. 
The Council further authorized the 
executive committee to proceed with 
the reorganization if, in its judgment, 
the alumni, as represented by the two 
groups mentioned above, were in favor 
of such reorganization. 


THE ANNUAL ALUMNI REUNION 
AND CONFERENCES 


The Annual Reunion and Confer- 
ences of the Teachers College Alumni 
Association were held at the College on 
Friday and Saturday, February 10 and 


11. The general meetings were well 
attended, as were the various sectional 
conferences. The general theme of the 
conference, “Citizenship and the Public 
Schools,” was carried out in its various 
phases in the sectional conferences. 

The following sections held group 
conferences: Administration and Col- 
lege Teachers of Education, Advisers of 
Women and Girls, Elementary Educa- 
tion, Fine Arts, Household Arts, Lower 
Primary Education, Nursing and 
Health, Physical Education, Religious 
Education, Rural Education, and Sec- 
ondary Education with its divisions of 
English, History, Mathematics, and 
Science. 

On account of the death of Mr. Peter 
B. Olney, the senior Trustee of Teach- 
ers College, Dean and Mrs. Russell did 
not hold their annual reception for the 
alumni. However, ten sectional groups 
held luncheons or dinners, and these, 
together with the Fine Arts Puppet 
Show and the Annual College Festival, 
gave to the conference the social touch. 


GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE 
ALUMNI CONFERENCES 


On Friday, February 10, at 3:00 
Pp. M., the first general meeting of the 
Alumni Conferences was held. Milbank 
Chapel was crowded. The program 
consisted of two addresses: “National- 
ism and Civic Education” by Professor 
J. Montgomery Gambrill, and “Some 
Larger Aspects of the Problem of Civic 
Training” by Professor Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity. These addresses are printed in 
this issue of THE REcorD. 

The second general meeting of the 
Conferences was held in the Horace 
Mann Auditorium on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 11, at 10:30 A. M. This was the 
business meeting of the conference 
and was presided over by the president. 

Dr. Frank P. Graves as Alumni 
Trustee presented his report, which 
was a careful analysis of the Bureau of 
Educational Service and Appointment. 
Dr. Graves recommended certain 
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changes in the organization of this 
bureau, but in behalf of the alumni and 
because of its importance to the Col- 
lege bespoke for it hearty support on 
the part of the Trustees of the College. 

Dean Russell was then introduced by 
the president and addressed the Con- 
ference. His remarks were confined to 
a discussion of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Service and the activities of the 
Alumni Association, and he concluded 
with an appeal to the alumni to help 
the College in determining just how 
far it should go in fostering these two 
alumni activities. 

Following Dean Russell, the field 
secretary of the Association, Mr. R. G. 
Reynolds, made his report. In brief 
the outline of his report was as follows: 

1. Publicity for the Alumni Library 

Fund. 

a. A mailing list consisting of 18,000 
up-to-date addresses secured and 
embossed on stencils. 

b. The following Alumni Library 
Fund literature distributed: 

8,000 copies, “Summer School 
Bulletin.” 

15,000 copies, “A New Library 
for Teachers College.” 
15,000 copies, large pledge card. 

18,000 copies, Library Flyer. 
18,000 copies, “Teachers Col- 
lege, a Contribution to 
Education.” 
17,000 copies, “A Reminder.” 
17,000 copies, small pledge card. 
2,000 copies, letters to special 
groups. 
4,000 copies, student fund flyer. 


2. A tabulation of contributions credited 
to the Alumni campaign is given be- 
low: 


STATEMENT OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 
LIBRARY FUND 
Up to February 1, 1922 
(Alumni, Students, Staff of 
Teachers College) 


No. of Total 

State Pledges Pledged 
Alabama 12 $399 
Arizona 4 95 
Arkansas 2 105 
California 40 2,285 
Colorado 8 167 
Connecticut 51 808 





Delaware 10 $ 210 
District of Columbia 16 308 
Florida 6 42 
Georgia 14 322 
Idaho 3 57 
Illinois 50 1,571 
Indiana 22 708 
Iowa 13 870 
Kansas 13 565 
Kentucky 16 630 
Louisiana 2 100 
Maine 10 175 
Maryland 48 1,555 
Massachusetts 90 1,626 
Michigan 79 2,607 
Minnesota 29 1,095 
Mississippi I 10 
Missouri 22 650 
Montana 9 470 
Nebraska 13 1,421 
Nevada 4 §30 
New Hampshire 10 154 
New Jersey 143 3,899 
New Mexico o pay 
New York 380 9,667 
North Carolina 26 304 
North Dakota 2 15 
Ohio 98 2,484 
Oklahoma 8 251 
Oregon 5 80 
Pennsylvania 154 4.355 
Rhode Island 9 175 
South Carolina 7 197 
South Dakota 4 170 
Tennessee 8 260 
Texas 17 435 
Utah 5 35 
Vermont 15 557 
Virginia 27 942 
Washington 15 935 
West Virginia 10 164 
Wisconsin 20 270 
Wyoming I 5 
Foreign 25 450 

WR 3 << s+ es 45,175 
Student 428 7,685 
Faculty 162 29,232 
Horace Mann Parent- 

Teacher Assn. mr 3,000 








2,166 $85,092 


. The receipt, acknowledgment, and 


proper transmittal to the Controller 
of all contributions to the Alumni 
Fund. 


. Because of its new addressograph 


equipment, the office of the Field 
Secretary has been enabled to furnish 
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state lists of former students of the 
College to those interested. Many 
such lists have been prepared and sent 
out. 


5. One of the important activities of the 
office has been the “booking” of 
Faculty speakers for Teachers College 
club meetings. During the winter, 
arrangements have been made for 
twenty different members of the Fac- 
ulty to meet with club groups. 


6. With the assistance of the office of the 
Field Secretary, the following new 
Teachers College clubs have been 
organized this year: Bangor (Maine), 
Missouri, Montana, North Carolina, 
Philippine, Religious Education, 
South Bend (Indiana), South Dakota. 
West Virginia. 


. The alumni mailing list has been put 
at the service of the College, and 
many departments have made exten- 
sive use of it. 


~ 


8. Alumni notes for the TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE RECORD have been collected and 
reported as fully as possible. 

9. General correspondence with and 
service to the alumni in the field in a 
large variety of ways. 

10. The revision of the files of the alumni 
of the College with a classification 
which will make the files more avail- 


able and useful to the alumni in the 
field. 


11. The arrangement of the details for the 
Annual Reunion and Conferences of 
the Alumni Association. 


Because of lack of time the plan for 
the reorganization of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation was only outlined. It was, 
however, submitted in detail to the 
alumni present by means of a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin. The general plan for 
the reorganization is outlined in this 
issue of THE REcorD. 


A PLAN FOR REORGANIZING 
THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The following plan of reorganization 
of the Alumni Association was sub- 
mitted at the Alumni Conferences and 
to the alumni at the Chicago Dinner. 


All former students of Teachers College, 
whether members of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation or not, are urgently invited to 
express to the Field Secretary their 
opinion as to the proposed plan and 
to offer any criticism or recommenda- 
tion relative to it. It is your associa- 
tion. The executive committee wants 
to make it just what you wish it to 
be. 


I. The Purposes of Reorganization: 


1. That the Alumni Association of 
Teachers College may perfect a more 
efficient organization, the purpose of 
which shall be to make available the ex- 
perience and skill of its members for the 
support of all progressive educational 
movements and institutions. That its 
members may through this organization 
have the benefit of the experience of 
others. That the College may through its 
Alumni Association be of greater service 
to the field of education everywhere. 

2. That the Alumni Association may 
be more nearly self-supporting and self- 
directing. 

3. That the Alumni Association may 
have its own official organ as a medium of 
carrying on its activities and informing 
its members. 


Il. The Organization of the Alumni 
in the Field Into State or District 
Units with a new office created— 
that of State or District Secretary 


According to the figures given by the 
Provost, Teachers College has in the field 
over 50,000 Alumni—that is, persons who 
have spent one or more sessions at the 
College. The present membership of the 
Alumni Association is not over 3,500. 
To increase this membership, a nation- 
wide organization should be perfected 
and a strenuous campaign should be 
launched and carried on. The best unit 
for such an organization is the state. It is 
therefore suggested that the executive 
committee of the Association be em- 
powered to appoint for each state a 
Teachers College alumni secretary. The 
duties of this officer shall be, in general, 
to head up the drive for increased mem- 
bership in that state and to act as official 
correspondent to the Alumni Bulletin, 
especially in collecting news of the alumni 
in his state for publication. The funds to 
enable each state secretary to do his work 
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are provided for in Section III, and the 
plans for his contributing to the official 
organ of the Association in Section IV. 
This plan does not change the present 
status of local clubs, which will be con- 
tinued and added to under the regulations 
now in force. 


Ill. The Membership Fee shall be $2.00 
per year: 

The present alumni membership fee 
does not begin to cover the expenses of 
the Association. This fee in large part 
goes to the management of the TEACHERS 
COLLEGE ReEcorp for the subscription 
to that publication which is given to 
each member. The following are expenses 
which should legitimately be met by the 
Association: 

1. The expenses of the officers of the 
Association. 

2. The cost of publishing an official 
organ described in Section IV. 

3. The maintenance of an address and 
mailing file in the office of the Field Secre- 
tary. At the present time, an up-to-date 
list of about 18,000 names is available. 
This list includes all members of the 
Association, and, in addition, about 
15,000 names of former students not 
members of the Association. The College 
itself has furnished the equipment neces- 
sary to file these names and make them 
easily available, and the filing and ad- 
dressograph equipment now in the office 
of the Field Secretary is most modern and 
efficient. Because of the use which the 
College will make of this list, it seems 
reasonable that it should share in its 
maintenance. 

4. At the present time, the College also 
bears the expense of the salary of the 
Field Secretary and his office force. The 
College, through its various departments, 
uses the services of this office to a con- 
siderable extent, and probably should 
continue to bear a share of the expense. 
However, the Association should carry its 
share of this expense also. It is suggested 
that the annual membership fee be $2.00 
for each year, and that this fee entitle 
each member to all the services and privi- 
leges of the Association, including sub- 
scription to the Alumni Bulletin described 
hereafter. 

In order to finance the activities of the 
state secretaries provided for in Section I, 
above, it is suggested that, for each mem- 
ber of the Association in any state who 
has paid to the treasurer of the Associa- 


tion a fee of $2.00 for any year, the treas- 
urer of the Association shall remit to the 
state secretary of that state 50 cents—the 
money so remitted to be used by the state 
secretary to defray such expenses as he 
may have in serving the alumni of his 
state and the general Alumni Associa- 
tion. In the case of local clubs, a further 
apportionment of this 50 cents could be 
made to their secretaries by the state 
secretary. 

It is suggested that the treasurer use 
the $1.50 which remains from each fee— 
first, to meet the expense of the official 
organ, and, second, to meet the expenses 
of the Association officers, and to share 
with the College certain of the expenses 
of the Field Secretary and his office. 


IV. The Teachers College Alumni Bul- 
letin—an official organ for the As- 
sociation: 

An organization, to stay alive, must 
have some interest around which to center 
its activities. The Alumni Association at 
present has but one such interest—the 
welfare of the College. It is proposed to 
increase this interest which now exists 
and to add to it another in the form of an 
official organ created, controlled and con- 
tributed to by the alumni of the College. 
The TEACHERS COLLEGE ReEcorD has 
been the only mouthpiece of the Asso- 
ciation up to the present time. It is 
proposed to substitute in the place of 
THE REcorp the Teachers College Alumni 
Bulletin. This proposal is in no way a 
criticism of THE RECORD as an educa- 
tional publication. It is felt, however, 
that THe RecorpD in its present form, 
and with its present arrangement with 
the Association, does not lend itself satis- 
factorily to the needs which an official 
organ should meet. The Association 
should have its own organ controlled and 
contributed to, as well as edited, by its 
members and officers. Around such an 
organ the Association can center its inter- 
ests and by means of it serve the College 
and the alumni in the field much more 
efficiently. 

Therefore, it is proposed that such an 
organ be established; that it be controlled 
and managed by the Association; that it 
be edited by such officer as the Associa- 
tion may designate; and that it be con- 
tributed to, in main, by the alumni of the 
College, both in the College and in the 
field. 

The following four main divisions of 
the Bulletin are suggested: 
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1. A Division of Alumni News: This 
news to be collected by the state secre- 
taries and the Field Secretary of the 
Association, and to cover the many splen- 
did achievements and activities of the 
alumni in the field. 

2. News of the College: Such material 
as will report the personal news of the 
staff, the changes made in the College, 
and all matters connected with the 
institution which will be of general inter- 
est to the alumni. 

3. Professional Material: To be ar- 
ranged under departments, such as Ele- 
mentary Education, Administration, Phys- 
ical Education, Vocational Education, 
Household Arts, etc., etc. The material 
in these various departments, to be con- 
tributed and edited under the direction of 
these College departments, will consist 
of new bibliographies, new departures in 
any field, references, reviews of new 
books or publications—in short, any pro- 
fessional material which will be of use to 
alumni in the field. 

4. Articles Contributed by Alumni and 
Faculty—on any subject of value and 
professional interest. 

The bulletin is to be of such size as 
seems best adapted to its use, either 6 x 9 
or 9 X 12; to be issued ten times a year, 
including a summer school issue; to be 
sent without charge to members of the 
Association in good standing, and sold 
for a price to others. It is suggested that 
it be printed outside of New York, be- 
cause of lower cost, and that it be mailed 
from the office of the Field Secretary. 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED BY 
THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The officers of the Alumni Associa- 
tion elected by the ballot of its members 
are as follows: 


First VICE-PRESIDENT, Dr. Fannie 
W. Dunn, B. S., Teachers College, 
1915; A. M., 1917; Ph.D., 1921. 
Teacher, Elementary Schools, Virginia, 
1899-1903; Supervisor, Third and 
Fourth Grades, State Normal School, 
Farmville, Va., 1903-1910; County 
Supervisor of Rural Schools, Va., 
1910-1911; Principal, Normal Training 
High School, Nottoway County, Va., 
1911-1913; Director of Rural Educa- 
tion, State Normal School, Farmville, 


Va., 1914-1916; Instructor in Rural 

Education, Teachers College, 1917-. 
RECORDING SECRETARY, Miss Agnes 

Burke, B. S., Teachers College, 1913. 

Teacher, Horace Mann School, 1911 

—,; Instructor, Kindergarten—First Pri- 

mary Education, Teachers College, 

I9I4-. 

As member at large to succeed Dr. 
Edward H. Reisner, retiring, the 
Alumni Council elected Dr. Bessie Lee 
Gambrill, of the State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J. 

The complete list of officers for the 
coming year is as follows: 

PRESIDENT, Lida Lee Tall, Principal, 
State Normal School, Towson, Md. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, Fannie W. 
Dunn, Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, Teachers College. 

SecoNnD VICE-PRESIDENT, Willard P. 
Tomlinson, Headmaster, Swarth- 
more Preparatory School, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

RECORDING SECRETARY, Agnes Burke, 
Department of Kindergarten—First 
Primary Education, Teachers Col- 
lege. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Edith E. 
Swan, Assistant to Director of Bu- 
reau of Educational Service, Teach- 
ers College. 

TREASURER, M. R. Trabue, Director of 
Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College. 

MEMBER AT LARGE, Bessie Lee Gam- 
brill, State Normal School, Trenton, 
N. J. 

MEMBER AT LARGE, Charles W. Hunt, 
Teachers College. 

Fretp SECRETARY, R. G. Reynolds, 
Teachers College. 


DR. A. B. MEREDITH ELECTED 
ALUMNI TRUSTEE 


At the meeting of the Trustees of 
Teachers College held on Monday, 
March 20, Dr. A. B. Meredith, 
commissioner of education for the state 
of Connecticut, was elected Alumni 
Trustee for a period of two years be- 
ginning March 1. Dr. Meredith 
succeeds Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
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commissioner of education for the 
state of New York. 

Dr. Meredith received the degree of 
Bachelor: of Arts from Wesleyan 
University in 1895. The same institu- 
tion granted him the degree of Master 
of Arts in 1916 and Doctor of Laws in 
1921. He studied as a graduate student 
in Teachers College during the year 
1910-11. He has had a varied experi- 
ence in teaching, having served as 
superintendent of schools of Nutley, 
N. J.; county superintendent of schools 
of Essex County, N. J.; assistant com- 
missioner of education for the state of 
New Jersey; and, since 1920, as 
commissioner of education for the state 
of Connecticut. 

Dr. Meredith has always been 
actively interested in the alumni affairs 
of Teachers College, and, for the year 
1921-1922, was president of the Con- 
necticut Teachers College Club. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


At the conference of the elementary 
education section of the Alumni 
Conferences the topic “Democracy in 
Administration as a Prerequisite to 
Education for Citizenship” was dis- 
cussed. The speakers were Mr. W. H. 
Grady, district superintendent of pub- 
lic schools, New York City, and Pro- 
fessor Milo B. Hillegas, of Teachers 
College. Ways of stimulating and 
utilizing the initiative and individual 
abilities of teachers and of encouraging 
in them the habits and attitudes de- 
sired in pupils formed the keynote of 
the meeting. A discussion was led by 
Professor Frank M. McMurry with 
ready response from those present. 

Another meeting very largely at- 
tended was that held on Saturday after- 
noon. Mr. Frank Sangster, of the Scar- 
borough School, was the chairman, and 
the topic was “Industrial Arts as a 
Factor in the Education of the Citi- 
zen.” Professor Frederick G. Bonser 
offered a number of very significant 
theses on the subject, which are printed 
elsewhere in this number of THE 
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REcorD, and Miss Sara L. Patrick 
followed with some pointed applica- 
tions of the principles laid down. This 
talk was preparatory to a very interest- 
ing presentation by elementary-school 
pupils of projects previously carried 
out by them in their schools. A class 
from the Ethical Culture School gave 
a graphic account of its study of 
printing in connection with its class 
magazine. A class from the Washing- 
ton School also gave an effective report 
on its study of the cotton industry in 
its relation to interesting questions in 
geography and history. Both classes 
used models, pictures, graphs, appara- 
tus, and verbal description in their 
very telling reports. 


FINE ARTS PUPPET SHOW 


At a fall meeting of the Fine Arts 
Club of Teachers College, suggestions 
were made concerning the starting of a 
new “Hobby” group. The speaker of 
the evening, Professor Grace Cornell, 
had a great many suggestions to offer 
and Miss Lucia Dement explained how 
a group might write the play for, and 
produce, an original American Indian 
puppet show. 

Indian art being held in high esteem 
by the fine arts department, the club 
decided it would be interesting to place 
before the public a type of work that 
had not been done before. Professor 
Arthur W. Dow, very much impressed 
with the idea, took a keen interest in 
the work, and aided the group in every 
possible way. 

Miss Beatrice Ritchie, Miss Pattie 
Pratt, and Mr. Friebis Siegfried assisted 
in organizing the various groups and 
soon gathered a group of assistants who 
in a short time learned to manipulate 
puppets. 

The puppets’ heads were modeled out 
by students of the clay working class 
under Mr. Charles B. Upjohn. The 
bodies were constructed by another 
group. Miss Marion Miller, having 
made a study of Zuni art with the 
help of Dr. Pliny Earle Goddard at 
the Museum of Natural History, 
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assisted the costume group in creating 
the wardrobe. 

The stage was placed in an opening 
between a studio and its adjoining 
locker room, the latter being used as 
the “wings.” The lower surrounding 
parts of the double doors being decor- 
ated with Indian design, the upper half 
made a suitable stage front. Miss 
Ritchie and Miss Ryah R. Ludins de- 
signed very unusual stage sets. Mr. 
Siegfried worked out interesting and 
unique lighting effects with the help 
of tin cans and standards belonging to 
dress models. 

On February 10 a performance was 
given for the benefit of the Alumni 
Fund, and from the proceeds the club 
was enabled to contribute about fifty 
dollars to the fund. Additional per- 
formances are being planned with the 
hope of increasing the contribution. 


ANNUAL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
DINNER 


On Wednesday evening, March 1, at 
6:30 in the Gold Room of the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, the alumni and former 
students of Teachers College who were 
in attendance at the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association gath- 
ered for the annual Teachers College 
dinner. Over seven hundred filled the 
tables on the main floor of the banquet- 
ing hall and the balcony which encir- 
cled it, and overflowed into the small 
dining hall adjoining. 

President Walter A. Jessup, of the 
University of Iowa, presided at the 
dinner. With him at the speakers’ 
table the following were seated: 


Professor Ellwood P. Cubberley, of 
Leland Stanford University. 

Professor Frank M. McMurry, of 
Teachers College. 

Mr. R. G. Jones, superintendent of 
schools at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
president of the* Department of 
Superintendence. 

Miss Charl Williams, of Memphis, 
Tenn., president of the National 
Education Association. 
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Mr. Fred Hunter, superintendent of 
schools, Oakland, Calif. 

Miss Lida Lee Tall, principal of the 
State Normal School, Towson, Md., 
and president of the Teachers Col- 
lege Alumni Association. 

Professors Patty S. Hill, George D. 
Strayer, Thomas D. Wood, Charles 
T. McFarlane, Thomas H. Briggs, 
William H. Kilpatrick, Romiett 
Stevens, and Henry C. Pearson, all 
of Teachers College, and Mr. R. 
G. Reynolds, field secretary of the 
Alumni Association. 

At the close of the banquet, Professor 
E. K. Fretwell led the group in the 
songs familiar to all Teachers College 
alumni, and the speakers were intro- 
duced by President Jessup. 

Miss Lida Lee Tall brought to the 
group the proposed plan of reorganiz- 
ing the Alumni Association, and after 
retelling some of the high spots in the 
recent history of the Association, called 
upon Mr. R. G. Reynolds, the field 
secretary, who briefly outlined the plan 
for reorganization as found in the leaf- 
lets which had been distributed at each 
place. 

A few minutes were given to discus- 
sion of the proposed plan and approval 
was expressed by Superintendent Hunt- 
er, of Oakland, who presented the 
idea that Teachers College has a great 
policy, great leaders to express that 
policy, but lacks the proper organiza- 
tion to carry out the policy. This 
new plan he believes will furnish this 
organization. Miss Mary E. Pennell, 
of Kansas City, Mo., expressed the 
thought that the proposed publication 
will bring to all the inspiration which 
comes from the achievements of alumni 
in the field. Superintendent Jesse New- 
lon, of Denver, described the new pub- 
lication as a “12 months’ walk in the 
N. E. A. corridors” and explained his 
belief in the proposed plan. Dr. Lida 
Earhart, of the University of Nebraska, 
and an Alumni Trustee of the College, 
found in the new organization plan a 
means by which the Trustees can feel 
the pulse of the alumni body in the 
field. 
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Professor Patty Hill was next intro- 
duced by President Jessup, and gave a 
delightful talk on the work of the 
department of kindergarten-primary 
education, announcing the special 
work which the department is to offer 
during the coming summer session. 
Superintendent R. G. Jones, of Cleve- 
land, president of the Department of 
Superintendence, followed with a splen- 
did talk on publicity and its place in 
public school administration. Dr. 
McMurry was next called upon and in 
his talk recalled the growth and de- 
velopment of Teachers College since he 
came to it twenty-four years ago. 
Following Dr. McMurry, the toast- 
master called on Professor Cubberley, 
of Leland Stanford, who gave an ad- 
dress upon “The Educational Demands 
of the Times.” 

The last speaker of the evening was 
Dr. Strayer, representing Dean Russell, 
who because of illness was not able to 
be present. Dr. Strayer at the begin- 
ning of his talk read the following tele- 
gram from Dean Russell: 

Assure the Alumni of our wish to do the 
utmost in their interests. Teachers Col- 
lege needs their moral support and would 
welcome greater active participation in 
the direction of its policy. I believe 
Teachers College best serves its students 
when, having equipped them for profes- 
sional service, it inspires them to give 
their best to the local institution or local 
cause wherever found. Therefore the 
greatest honor the Alumni can bring to us 
is loyal, devoted, superior service in the 
posts they occupy. If any energy re- 
mains, I trust it will manifest itself in love 
for the Alma Mater that prides herself in 
the achievements of her children. 

Signed 
James E. Russell. 


Dr. Strayer continued by outlining 
for the alumni the news of the College. 
He reported the contributions which 
have been made to the Library Fund 
and spoke of the prospects for further 
gifts. The scheme of the major course 
at the College was reported as most 
successful, especially as it gives oppor- 
tunity for the instructors in the College 
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to present to their students by means 
of first-hand contact in the field the 
particular technical problems with 
which they must deal in their profes- 
sional work after leaving Teachers 
College. The growth in number and 
influence of Teachers College alumni 
in foreign lands was noted, and the 
educational leadership which Teachers 
College is furnishing such countries 
as China, South Africa, and South 
America was brought out. 

Dr. Strayer next spoke of the work of 
the department of physical education in 
training administrative officers to direct 
the health service which is so rapidly be- 
ing developed in public school systemsall 
over this country. He mentioned the 
splendid work which the normal school 
department is doing in training adminis- 
trators and instructors for teacher- 
training institutions throughout the 
country. He next called attention to 
the high type of student which in in- 
creasing numbers is preparing at 
Teachers College for work in religious 
education, and to the work which is 
being done in vocational education 
and practical arts to provide leadership 
in these fields. 

Dr. Strayer outlined in some detail 
the progress of the work being done by 
the Institute of Educational Research. 
He called attention to the studies 
which Dr. Thorndike is making in vo- 
cational guidance and in respect to the 
teaching of algebra and Latin; also the 
work which is being done in the lan- 
guage arts, mentioning Dr. Thorndike’s 
Teacher's Word Book as the first con- 
tribution which had been made in this 
field. He brought to the alumni the 
news that the Lincoln School will soon 
be housed in its new quarters and 
stated that, although the building is 
not all-important, yet for the first time 
the quarters of the Lincoln School will 
be worthy of the splendid scientific 
work which the school is doing. 

He mentioned the work which is being 
done by Dr. Albert Shiels, associate 
director of the Institute of Educational 
Research, in the inquiry concerning 
training for citizenship. He an- 
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nounced the appointment of Dr. 
Engelhardt as assistant director in the 
Division of Field Studies of the Insti- 
tute of Educational Research for the 
conduct of the Atlanta survey, and 
stated that this marks a new depar- 
ture, since all surveys and studies of a 
similar nature from now on will be 
made under the direction of this divi- 
sion. Dr. Strayer then spoke relative 
to his own work as chairman and direc- 
tor of the Educational Finance Inquiry. 
He quoted Professor Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man, of Columbia University, who had 
made it clear in an address before the 
Department of Superintendence that 
the difficulties we are having in sup- 
porting education and other govern- 
mental services are not due to lack of 
resources, but to a revenue system not 
suited to present economic conditions. 
Dr. Strayer stated that property does 
not represent a man’s ability to pay 
taxes, and yet property is used as the 
chief basis for taxation in most of the 
states and localities within the states. 
He continued that abundant revenues 
will be available when, through income, 
business, and inheritance taxes, we 
adjust our revenue system to existing 
economic and social conditions. He 
expressed his conviction that support 
of education in the last analysis is de- 
termined by the scale of values which 
the American people accept. If we 
want for all children in America what 
we want for our own boys and girls, 
we will find the revenue to pay the bill 
necessary to provide education. 

Dr. Strayer closed his remarks by 
wishing the alumni every success in 
carrying out Dean Russell’s ideal for 
them as expressed in his message, that 
they render “loyal, devoted, superior 
service” to the cause of education 
wherever they found themselves placed. 

A motion was made from the floor, 
and unanimously passed to send Dean 
Russell a telegram of sympathy and 
affection. This action closed the annual 
Teachers College dinner which as far as 
numbers and enthusiasm were con- 
cerned was one of the best in the 
history of the College. 


A TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 
FOR CHINA 


A Teachers College club was organ- 
ized during the annual meeting of the 
East China Christian Educational 
Association, held at Shanghai on Janu- 
ary 23, 24, and 25, 1922. Eighteen 
former students of the College, now 
at work in China, got together at a 
dinner and completed the organization 
of the club. Dean William F. Russell, 
of the University of Iowa, was present 
and gave a splendid talk. The group 
elected Mr. Sterling G. Brinkley, of 
Soochow, China, president and secre- 
tary, and formulated plans for an 
annual meeting of the club. An appli- 
cation for a charter was drawn up and 
sent to the executive committee of the 
Alumni Association, together with the 
names of the charter members of the 
new club which are as follows: 

Mr. Sterling G. Brinkley, Soochow, 

China. 

Miss Effie B. McCallum, Christian 

Girls School, Nanking, Ku., China. 
Miss Dora I. Zimmerman, Ningpo, 

China. 

Miss Ellen J. Peterson, Hangchow, 

China. 

Miss Flora M. Carncross, Methodist 

Girls School, Nanking, China. 

Mr. S. C. Farrier, Chinkiang High 

School, Chinkiang, Ku., China. 

Mr. Edward W. Wallace, Chengtu, 

Szechuan, China. 

Miss Sue S. Stanford, Virginia School, 

Huchow, Chekiang, China. 

Miss Mary Lou White, Virginia School, 

Huchow, Chekiang, China. 

Mr. J. M. Espey, Lowrie Institute, 

South Gate, Shanghai, China. 

Miss Nell D. Drake, S. B. W. School, 

Sungkiang, Ku., China. 

Miss Nina M. Stallings, Soochow, Ku., 

China. 

Dr. E. V. Jones, Soochow University, 

Soochow, Ku., China. 

Miss Mabel L. West, St. Catherine’s 

Bridge, Shanghai, China. 

The president writes that much enthu- 
siasm was aroused for the club and that 
the meetings of the group are being 
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eagerly anticipated. Plans are under 
way for the formation of a similar club 
at Nanking. 

With the establishment of the Philip- 
pine Club and the Teachers College 
Club of China, the executive com- 
mittee feels that an excellent beginning 
has been made in having represented 
on the Alumni Association rolls the 
many former students of the College 
who are carrying to other lands that 
service which Teachers College has 
equipped them to perform. 


NURSING AND HEALTH ALUMNI 
NOTES 


Miss Nina Gage writes from Chang- 
sa, China, that she has been able to 
introduce, in addition to the regular 
nursing course, a combined academic 
and professional nursing course leading 
to a degree and nursing diploma from 
the College of Arts and Science, and 
that the first student has already en- 
rolled. 

Mrs. Ethel Parsons, (1914-15), who 
has been until recently in public health 
work in Texas, has been appointed by the 
Rockefeller Board to assist in its work 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. It is hoped 
that before long some progress can be 
made toward the founding of a modern 
school of nursing in Rio de Janeiro. 

Miss Christine Reinman (B.S. 1921) 
has gone back to Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, as instructor of nurses—the first 
appointment of this kind in Denmark. 

Miss Wan Piroshaw (student 1921) 
has returned to Siam where she expects 
to have charge of the nursing service of 
one of the government hospitals. 

Miss Rachel Torrance (1920-21) 
goes to Roumania under the auspices 
of the American Red Cross, where she 
expects to assist in developing a new 
nursing school in Bucharest. Miss Eliz- 
abeth Shellabarger (B.S. 1920) is also 
working with the American Red Cross 
in Europe. She is at present in Mon- 
tenegro. 

Miss Bertha Allen (1912-13) takes 
Miss Riddle’s place as superintendent 


of the Newton Lower Falls Hospital, 
Mass. 

Miss Bessie Baker, who received her 
B.S. degree in February, 1922, has 
been appointed superintendent of 
nurses, at the Miller Hospital, Minne- 
apolis, one of the institutions working 
out the consolidated plan of nursing 
training under the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Miss Adda Eldridge (1915-1916) 
has been appointed director of the Bu- 
reau of Nursing Education in Wiscon- 
sin, with headquarters at the State 
Board of Health, Madison. 

Miss Mary Marvin (B.S. 1919) has 
been appointed instructor in Simmons 
College, Boston. 

Miss Elizabeth Ross (1913-14) has 
been appointed superintendent of 
nurses at the London (Ontario) Hos- 
pital. 

Miss Anne Stevens (1914-15), re- 
cently director of the Maternity Center 
Association, has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the National Organi- 
zation of Public Health Nursing. 

Miss Gertrude Hodgman (1919-21), 
recently educational director of the 
Henry Street Visiting Nursing Asso- 
ciation, goes to the National Organiza- 
tion of Public Health Nursing as edu- 
cational secretary. 

Mrs. Barbara Bartlett (B.S. 1917) 
has gone to the University of Michigan 
as professor of public health nursing. 

Miss Gertrude Bowling (B.S. 1921) 
is director of the Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Helen Boyd (A.M. 1917) is 
leaving her work in Bridgeport, Conn., 
to carry out a piece of child health 
demonstration work in Mansfield, Ohio. 

Miss Abbie Roberts (B.S. 1921) is 
head of the social service department 
of the Rochester General Hospital, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Helen Zurawski (B.S. 1921) has 
been appointed director of school nurs- 
ing of the State Board of Health, Texas. 

Miss Mabelle Welsh (class of 1916- 
17), recently director of field work in 
public health nursing in St. Louis, has 
accepted the position of secretary of 
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the Eastern Council of Nursing Edu- 
cation, with headquarters in New York. 

Miss Louise Gleim (B.S. 1922) goes 
to the University Hospital at Ann 
Arbor as assistant superintendent of 
nurses. 


YOUR MAILING LIST 


The office of the Field Secretary of 
the Alumni Association has a complete 
addressograph equipment. By means 
of this equipment, material for the 
alumni body of Teachers College can 
be mailed with great speed. The mate- 
rial is addressed by a power addresso- 
graph which is equipped with a mechan- 
ical selector attachment which will 
automatically select from the entire 
list of names certain groups of former 
students to whom we may wish to send 
special material. 

The mechanical accuracy of the 
equipment is perfect. Its usefulness, 
however, depends upon the complete- 
ness and accuracy of the records of 
former students which we have in the 
office. We ask for your codperation in 
furnishing the information about your- 
self which will help to complete our 
records and make the new recording and 
addressing equipment of most value to 
you and all other former students in 
the field. 

The address plates are filed accord- 
ing to states. The use of this equip- 
ment and the information when col- 
lected will be at the service of all 
former students in the field. It will 
enable the Secretary’s office to furnish 
you with names and addresses of former 
students, to furnish you with lists of 
state groups, special professional 
groups, in short to serve the alumni 
body with an accurate, up-to-date mail- 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


ing list and record system of those 
whose professional interests are similar. 

The collection and organization of 
this material is not an easy task. You 
can render a real service to the alumni 
in the field and to Teachers College as 
well as to yourself by sending the 
information asked for to the Field 
Secretary. In your letter answer these 
questions: 


Your full name, latest address, and 
exact title of present position. If married, 
give also your maiden name when in 
Teachers College. 

1. Have you attended Teachers Col- 
lege one summer only? 

2. Have you been in attendance longer 
than one summer? 

3- Do you hold a Bachelor's Degree 
from Teachers College? 

4. Do you hold an advanced degree 
from Teachers College? 

5. Are you a member of the Alumni 
Association? 

6. Do you hold an administrative 
position? 

7. Do you hold a supervisory position? 

8. Do you hold a teaching position? 

9. Do you hold a position as state, 
county or city administrative officer? 

10. Do you hold a position in a college 
or university? 

11. Do you hold a position in a normal 
school? 

12. Do you hold a position in a junior 
or senior high school? 

13. Do you hold a position in an ele- 
mentary school? 

14. Do you hold a position in a kin- 
dergarten? 

15. Do you hold a position in nursing? 

16. Do you hold a position in physical 
education? 

17. Do you hold a position in religious 
education or social work? 

18. Do you hold a position in art or 
music? 

19. Do you hold a position in household 
arts or household science? 





